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“THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


By RosBert 


WINTHROP MARSH. 


LYMAN WILLISTON HALL—SCIENCE AND ART BUILDING. 


THE time was, and that not very distant, when 
woman was treated as a puppet or a drudge—when 
she was considered a fit ornament for the parlor, 
or a useful piece of furniture for the kitchen. Those 
whose realm was the kitchen, and whose sphere was 
to study and concoct rare and palatable dishes amid 
the puzzling mysteries of the cook-room, often be- 
came great adepts at getting up home comforts, 
while very little regard was had to their part in 
the enjoyment of them. 

As to education, except among persons of high 
rank or great wealth, they had little or none. Much 
learning was not only regarded as unnecessary, but 
as positively injurious, and tending to unfit them 

VoL. X.—1 





in their tastes and bodily constitution for those 
domestic virtues and accomplishments esteemed 
desirable, even essential, in every housewife and 
mother. 

The intellectual attainments of the few who were 
privileged to have what was termed ‘‘a fashionable 
education,’’ were generally of the most flimsy, 
superficial, and useless kind, fitting its possessors 
neither for intellectual capacity and enjoyment, 
nor for skill in the accomplishments and felicities 
of domestic life. 

With the great majority of the sex there was 
nothing that could be properly called education. 
They were destitute alike of the loose discipine 
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and flashy learning of the boarding-school, and of 
that more solid culture and practical knowledge 
that should characterize all training of either sex. 
The little they contrived to pick up, was chiefly the 
crumbs that fell from the table of their lords and 
masters—the male sex. 

Apropos to this thought, it is related that in 
the good old days of our fathers, when woman 
knew her place and did not presume to encroach 
upon the rights and prerogatives of the superior 
sex and rudely push her way into the sacred halls 
of learning, the girls were permitted to sit on the 
doorsteps of the school-house and listen to the 
recitations of their brothers—much as Oxford and 
Cambridge in England, and Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania Universities in this country, graciously 
permit the girls of to-day to enter the vestibule of 
the sacred arcana for examination, and possibly to 
participate in a few picked-out recitations. Out 
upon such narrowness, trifling and mockery as this! 
Either shut and bolt the doors of these exclusive 
institutions, where knowledge is a monopoiy of 
the male sex, as securely as you do the scenes of 
your nightly orgies, fearful lest your wives, lady- 
loves, or sisters should get through the keyhole 
even, and appear in your midst; or else throw wide 
open the portals of learning and make their God- 
given privileges as free and pure as the air of 
heaven or the streams and fountains that gush 
from the bosom of mother earth ! 

Even this modicum of learning—this picked-up 
education—that was thus obtained almost by 
stealth, was thought to be dangerous, and at best 
might destroy their taste for work and their desire 
to acquire skill in the various domestic duties. 

What there was of acquirement or manners 
among the common people, was too often but a 
poor imitation of very bad models drawn from 
the upper classes. It was, at best, the soiled linen 
and cast-off garments of the rich. 

Deprived of intellectual pursuits and pleasures, 
and prevented by the customs of society from 
diving into the deep things of learning and the 
grand problems of science, and especially shut out 
to a great extent from the privilege of communing 
with the best thoughts of the literary world and, 
through their written works, with the great and 
good of all ages, feasting upon their wise say- 
ings, and thus having access at all times to the 
best of society and the most rational and whole- 
some entertainment—is it any wonder that the 








women often spent their time, when not employed 
in domestic duties, in gadding and gossiping 
through the neighborhood ; sometimes disturbing 
its peace, and sometimes getting up intrigues and 
hatching treason against their selfish and truculent 
lords ; perhaps plotting their ruin, while they pos- 
sibly were spending their time at the tavern or club- 
room? Shut out from intellectual enjoyments and 
their minds deprived of wholesome food, is it any 
wonder that their mental and social powers were 
frittered away upon unworthy objects? that they 
fell into foolish and extravagant views ? that they 
became the devotees of fashion and the slavish 
worshippers of dress, finery and show? What else 
was leftto them? And yet, without a tithe of the 
elevating influences that man enjoyed, and in spite 
of those faults that circumstances wove around her 
sex, woman contrived to keep ahead of him in re- 
finement, in purity, in sobriety, and in all those 
virtues that most adorn human nature. With these 
facts staring us in the face—seeing that ‘‘she 
is more sinned against than sinning,’’ even her 
faults being thrust upon her by man—is it not the 
least that we can do, to make every reasonable and 
practicable effort to bring her out of this unwil- 
ling and enforced bondage to frivolity and igno- 
rance? It would seem to be the simplest dictate 
of justice. But we ought to do this from princi- 
ples of enlightened self-interest, if from no higher 
motive. When I say ‘‘we,’’ I mean man, the 
wrong-doer and woman’s oppressor; for, be it 
known, this is not written by a woman in disguise. 
It is rather the confession of one of the offending 
sex, and an effort to make amends for the wrongs 
of the past. 

We say ‘enlightened selfishness ;’’ for is not 
woman the mother of the race? And does she 
not give character to, and mould and form our 
sons as well as daughters? Does she not give the 
law to society? Is she not the angel of mercy in 
sickness, and in distress of body or mind? Is she 
not, too, the constant companion of man, for 
‘*better or for worse,’’ for his happiness or misery ? 
And can she not torment and ruin him, if she will, 
when left to bad influences or given over to goad- 
ing wrongs and the fury of revenge? What, in 
fact, is there of good or evil that does not in one 
way or another spring from her? What manner of 
person, then, should she be? 

In most Pagan nations she is, and ever has been 
the virtual slave of man—the victim of his passions 
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and caprices—subject to his pleasure, and liable to 
be sold or cast off at his will; while in Christian 
lands she has too generally been treated either 
as a doll or a domestic drudge. 

Christianity found her in bondage, lifted her out 
of this state, made her the companion of man, 
greatly improved her condition in many things, 
and especially instituted that law of kindness and 
respect towards her sex which has come down to 





leopard’s skin. Deprived of most of the advan- 
tages of a right and full mental and physical train- 
ing, she yet was expected to exhibit all their 
strength and fullness, or have written on her fore- 
head ‘‘Found wanting.’’ If she lacked in one 


.thing—if in a single gift or capacity—she was 


found to be inferior to man, though she excelled 
in many others, they were not taken into account, 
in striking the balance. If her gifts and attain- 


MounT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


our own times. But she has still lacked many 
privileges and opportunities for usefulness and 
happiness—for culture and self-support. 
false public sentiment, through mistaken notions 
of what is for her good and that of those over 
whom she exerts the most powerful influence in 
the social compact, she has been kept under a sort 
of ban of intellectual inferiority and social out- 
lawry. Not being educated generally and thor- 
oughly, nor properly developed in her physical 
constitution, she could not in all respects be man’s 
equal ; and this was set down against her as evi- 
dence of constitutional inferiority to the other sex, 
as impossible to be removed as the spots on the 


By a} 
_ the sure mark of inferiority. 





ments were not exactly the same as the other sex, 
or in similar lines of investigation and discovery, 
if they did not develop like traits of mind, it was 


And woman herself has often hitherto, and is 
still committing the grave mistake, of trying to 
make herself like man, and of aping his special 
talents and pursuits. On the contrary, if she is 
wise and true to her mission, she will drill and 
develop herself where she is strong—where she can 
surpass her envious rival and would-be competitor 
—and, snapping her fingers at him and his clumsy 
attempts to imitate and equal her, say to him, 
‘*Do that, sir, if you can!’’ But to try to equal 
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him in certain masculine traits and powers, would 
be no less foolish than for Moltke or Bismarck to 
take up the ponderous and clumsy armor and wea- 
pons of the common soldier and try to rival him 
in the march and battle-field, instead of using 
their splendid gifts to plan campaigns and work 
out the policies and schemes of a wise and far- 
reaching statesmanship. 

Woman, if she consults her true interests, will 
seek to allay prejudice, keep within her sphere as 
marked out by the laws of her being, and ever 
strive 

To be strong whereshe can, 
Weak only whereshe must, 

And plaudits wring from man, 
O’er her frailty and trust. 

The public sentiment has undergone a great 
change within a few years, though much remains 
to be done. This can only be accomplished 
through woman’s own discreet conduct, demon- 
strated ability and success, and the most persever- 
ing efforts to rise to her true position. 

We well remember when the female sex was 
habitually spoken of as the ‘‘ Weaker vessel.’’ If 
she made a mistake, ‘‘ That was woman-like.’’ If 
she discovered defects of character in common 
with other mortals, that was ‘‘ A woman’s weak- 
ness,’ or magnanimously termed, ‘‘ An amiable 
weakness.’’ If she assayed to transact business 
without a business training (unknown to her sex 
till of late years), and did it imperfectly, or was 
made the victim of designing men, it was gravely 
decided that ‘‘ No woman was fit to do business as 
it should be.”’ 

After she came to be somewhat better educated, 
it was still believed, and often asserted, that she 
could not master the higher mathematics, nor 
grapple with the great questions of material and 
intellectual philosophy; nor, in general, cope with 
the more profound and difficult branches like her 
stronger rival—man, or, rather, her intellectual 
superior, as he was considered. 

If she entered the calling of the teacher, she 
was thought to be best qualified to instruct small 
children. She was commonly regarded in this 
sphere of usefulness much after the language and 
spirit of a certificate that was once actually given 
toa female teacher in Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, which ran thus: ‘‘ Examined and found 
qualified to teach a very small school of very small 
scholars.”’ 





Woman might possibly do to instruct large 
pupils in the more common and easy branches. 
She was usually assigned an inferior position ; and 
always in this and every other calling paid inferior 
wages. And even now, in this professedly en- 
lightened age, and in this free, democratic Re- 
public, just entering upon its second century of 
progress in material good and social ideas, in such 
callings as the will of man and the pleasure of 
society permits her to enter and fill, the claim of 
‘*equal pay for equal service’’ is not yet conceded 
to her! 

The day is not far distant when every decent 
man will be ashamed of these unjust discrimina- 
tions against woman as such, and blush that they 
ever obtained under a Christian civilization. The 
day is at hand—-yea, has already dawned upon us 
and is passing up steadily to the meridian, when 
none will presume to deny woman’s equality with 
man—when none will be so foolish as to claim 
that the powers of the two sexes are indentical, or 
necessarily call for the same training, attainments, 
or pursuits—and when it will be regarded as high 
treason to the race and the best interests of man, 
to deny to woman the best education the country 
affords, or she herself is desirous and capable of 
obtaining. 

Yet there still linger among us relics of a past 
age—persons that hang upon the verge of obsolete 
ideas, who sincerely think that full and extended 
culture will unfit woman for the domestic duties 
and spoil her for being a good wife and mother. 
We really pity those who thus stand shivering on 
the brink of the dead past, with its fast receding 
ideas, and tremble lest innovation should ruin the 
world. 

In the case of those who oppose the enlarge- 
ment of woman’s culture and her sphere of en- 
joyment and usefulness, and, what is of vital 
importance to the many, her means of livelihood ; 
there is some color of excuse for their fears in 
the character and results of the superficial and 
imperfect system that has heretofore prevailed, in 
the training of our girls—young ladies as they like 
to be called. That system, though improving, and 
better schools and ideas in the household are taking 
its place, is still radically defective. 

The boarding-schools and young ladies’ semi- 
naries have developed a type of character and 
manners as marked and peculiar as that of the 
sailor, the play actor, or the gypsy. Everywhere 
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the school-girl is known for those simpering, 
sentimental, silly ways, and those false and ex- 
travagant notions, that betray her at once and 
elicit the remark, ‘* She does that because she is a 
school-girl.’” At some of her many acts of indis- 
cretion, charity steps in and says, ‘‘ Oh, you must 
excuse her, for she is just from the boarding- 
school.’”’ It is understood that she has learned 
little else than conceited views and affected man- 
ners, the art of spending money, a contempt for 
labor, for her former associates and, perhaps, even 
for her own parents. 


gracefully is conceded by all. I have mastered as 
much of painting and drawing and ornamental . 
needlework as I shall need. In French I am 
perfect, and can speak it with the fluency and 
ease of a Parisian. In music my teacher confessed 
that he could take me no further. As to the 
common branches I know enough of them; they 
are of but little use anyhow to a young lady of 
my position. Well, I have at length fagged 
through them. The wonder is that one head can 
| contain it all !’’ 

This may seem like an extreme case. 





It is by 


VIEW OF SMITH COLLEGE AND THE PRESIDENT’S HOusE. 


When she leaves school and goes out into the 
world, she is of no more use than a moth or 


butterfly. She may possibly flit through her brief 
period in sunshine and idleness. But when her 
candle goes out, she leaves a place as blank and 
destitute of any mark or impression she may have 
made, as was her own useless existence. 

We think it is Jane Taylor who has drawn her 
character admirably in a piece entitled, if we 
remember rightly, ‘‘ Soliloquy of a School-Girl.’’ 
We wish we could put our hand on the article 
and quote directly. But it ran something in this 
wise : 

“Thank fortune, I have completed my education 
at last, and I can now go out into the world a 
finished lady. Let me see! That I can dance 


no means such. Hundreds of instances like it 
have occurred ; and doubtless many of our readers 
will recall those where more absurd notions have 
existed, and far more extravagant language been 
used. We have often heard parents remark, re- 
specting their children, and especially their daugh- 
ters, that ‘‘ they did not care to have them apply 
themselves to hard study, if they only acquired a 
certain amount of accomplishments and had the 
credit of going to a first-class school.’’ It would 
be found in many cases, that both parents and 
scholars care more for the name of attending a 
popular institution, than for what is really ac- 
quired. , 
It is an undoubted fact that our schools for both 
sexes have turned out numbers yearly that are 
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supposed to be educated, who are neither one 
thing nor another, and are good for nothing for 
themselves or the world. In popular phrase, ‘‘ they 
have got just learning enough to spoil them.”’ 
They are neither intellectual, nor skillful and in- 
dustrious; neither scholars nor artizans. They 
hate and despise labor; they do not love their 
books. They cannot live by their learning or 
their wits ; they will not work. 

The time was when many such came forth from 
our schools, drones and 


But there was no institution of learning for the 
higher education of woman—none that offered to 
| young ladies anything like the advantages of our 
best colleges for young men, in all the land, and, 
so far as we know, in the world. Of the schools 
named, and others of a similar character, not one 
came up to the desired standard; not one was 
fully endowed and incorporated, with the means 
of perpetuating its own existence and usefulness, 





unless, possibly, we except Bradford Academy. 
Besides, the expense of 





inefficients, a burden to 
society, a disgrace to their 
parents, and a reproach to 
the very name of learning. 

Unfortunately there are 
too many such still, as all 
who observe carefully are 
aware. This it is that has 
brought our schools and 
learning, so called, into 
great disrepute among the 
sober, sensible, and indus- 
trious classes, particularly 
among the farmers. 

So, too, our shrewd busi- 
ness men, and our most 
prudent and _ thoughtful 
citizens have come to look 
upon it in much the same 
light, and to regard all 
schools not known to be 
thorough and practical in 





extending them was too 
great for the means of 
those who most desired and 
would best use their advan- 
tages. It was this surface 
training of most female 
institutions, the evils they 
entailed, and the reproach 
they brought upon the 
name of all learning, the 
almost utter lack of good 
schools of any kind, the 
great expense of attending 
such as existed, and the 
want of an institution of 
a higher order, that led to 
the founding of Mount 
HoLyokeE SEMINARY, at 
South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts. It was the grand 
pioneer institution that 
struck for the higher and 








their cast, with distrust. 
They have often seen that 
self-made men—persons of a small modicum of 
applied knowledge—have carved out success and 
risen to distinction and power, leaving the semi- 
nary and college graduates far in the shade. 
But this superficiality—this sham learning—has 
been most noticeable and prevalent in the female 
schools of the country. 

Fifty and seventy-five years ago it was far more 
general than at present. About that time Mrs. 
Willard’s Seminary, at Troy; the Hartford Female 
Seminary, kept, if we mistake not, by Catherine 
Beecher ; Bradford Academy, Massachusetts ; and 
the Ipswich Academy, and some others were estab- 
lished, in which the solid branches were given 
more nearly their proper place, and the right 
moulding of character and teaching of good man- 
ners made prominent features. 


SOPHIA SMITH, THE FOUNDRESS OF THE COLLEGE. 


better culture of woman, 
and ultimately the equal 
education of the sexes. It was a beautiful, strong, 
and immovable bridge connecting the two eras in 
female education—no learning, or sham boarding- 
schools on the one hand, and thorough, extensive 
training by rational and practical methods, on the 
other. That bridge will prove more noble and en- 
during, and more important and beneficent in its 
results, than the one of iron that spans Niagara 
and connects the two peoples of Canada and the 
United States. 

This Institution, though it was called by the 
name of ‘‘Seminary,’’ and started with a course 
of study but a little more extensive than several 
of our best female schools, was intended from the 
outset as a forward step—as a school based upon a 
progressive plan, in which the standard was to be 
raised as often as the needs of the sex and the 
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exigency of the times should make a change 
necessary or expedient. 

Its founder ever held up the idea that the mead 
ard of scholarship was to be an advancing one, with 
‘‘Excelsior’’ inscribed upon every department; 
and the system of instruction and management 
was to be so flexible as to keep pace with the 
course of events, the growth of our country, and 
the wants of the age. The best comment upon 


this is the fact that the re- § 
quirements for entering and | 
the number of studies in the .. 
curriculum have been several 


graduates, on the principle that ‘‘a tree is known 
by its fruits,’’ and that the achieved fact—the 
doing of a thing—is far better than empty assertion 
and high claims, we repeat, that it would be diffi- 
cult to prove the contrary. 

It has been our fortune to meet and know the 
graduates of Holyoke in various situations and 
under all circumstances, and to see much of the 
Institution itself; and we do not recall one, in all 





times increased, both while its founder was living 


and since her death. 

As further evidence of the steady growth, the 
continued advances of this Institution, and the 
progressive principle on which it was founded, we 
state the important fact that it has added a whole 
year to its course of study, with the corresponding 
increase in the number of classes—more than 
doubled its capacity for students, and added the 
beautiful Art Gallery (which constitutes the frontis- 


piece of this article and number), with that growth | 
in scientific taste and studies which made it neces- | 


sary. 

It is claimed by the friends of this school 
that, though not technically called ‘‘a college,’’ 
its four years’ course of study and thorough men- 
tal discipline, in addition to what is possessed by 
the pupils at entering, are substantially equivalent 
to what is furrished in the best colleges of the 
country, male or female. 

Trying this assertion by the evidence seen on 
every hand, in its numerous and accomplished 


VIEW OF THE Cane, NORTHAMPTON AND 
Mount HOLYOKE. 


this number, that was lacking in mental discipline 
and thorough scholarship, in the best traits of 
educated female character, in personal good man- 
ners, and in all those substantial, womanly virtues 
and graces that are really worth having in life. 
We are aware that this is high praise, and that 
there may have been faults which we did not see; 
and there may have been exceptions which we have 
| not known. We wish we could say as much of 
| the graduates of other institutions, including: the 

colleges, and not excepting our own A/ma Mater. 

But, to tell the truth, not a few. of these have come 

furth from the classic halls not much wiser or better 

for their passage through them, shough all their bills 
| were honorably paid. It is sometimes said of such 
| that ‘‘ They must go through college the second 

time before they become scholars.’’ Evidently 
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they should have studied more severely, or staid 
longer. Such may have mistaken their vocation. 


Mount HOLYOKE IN THE DISTANCE—AS SEEN FROM 
LAKE PARADISE. 


It is certain they did not drink deeply at the foun- 
tain of knowledge, nor do much credit to the in- 
stitution with which they had a nominal connec- 
tion for four years. 

‘« By their fruits ye shall know them ;’’ and from 
the products we know what the materials were, and 
what the processes must be through which they 
have passed. Tried by its products—its fruits, 
Mount Holyoke Seminary has never been found 
wanting. 

What must be the foundation of such an 
outgrowth? What the secret of such decided 
and desirable results? Who and what kind 
of a person could it be who originated an in- 
stitution so fitted to bless the world—so fruit- 
ful of good ? 

It was founded, as all the world knows, or 
ought to know, by Mary Lyon, one of the 
most remarkable women of this country, and 
of the nineteenth century. It was reared by 
her great faith in man, and unlimited trust in 
God. Into every fibre of its warp and woof 
she wrought her own mind and heart. Every 
brick placed in its walls speaks of her labors 
and self-denials, and of the liberality of the 
generous donors. Here, withia these prayer- 
consecrated precincts, so grateful and sacred to 
her mind, for twelve years she garnered the rich 
treasures of her incomparable instruction into many 
willing minds and hearts, to be used and repro- 


duced again and again by teachers and pupils ; and 
here, in after years, the very fragments left from the 
rich feasts of her teachings, have been religiously 
gathered up by her loving and grateful pupils and 
preserved as precious heirlooms of the institution. 

Briefly, the thread of her useful life ran thus: 
Born in 1797, in the remote mountain town of 
Buckland, Franklin County, Massachusetts, of 
parents posseesing deep piety and but little wealth, 
except in the rich treasure of such a daughter; 
early manifesting an unquenchable thirst for know- 
ledge, studying, reading, and hearing whatever 
would feed the flame and increase her mental 
stores; exhausting the resources of the schools and 
academies in her own and neighboring towns; 
making her way by teaching, working.for her 
board, and gaining friends by her great worth, 
efforts and progress, who helped her along; and 
finally joining herself to the school of Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, at Byfield, near Boston, a man who, in 
goodness and true wisdom, and especially faith in 
the capacity of woman, and her right to, and need 
of a higher education, was greatly in advance of 
his age. To him, Miss Lyon was indebted for the 
germ of many of her best things, and she was wont 
to make frequent reference to his views and teach- 





ings, as she incorporated them into her institution 
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and system of teaching, giving due credit to their 
honored source. 
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She was a most successful and acceptable teacher 
for over twenty years—much of the time with her 
life-long friend, Miss Grant, afterwards Mrs. Ban- 
ister, in her native town of Buckland, at Derry 
(now Manchester), New Hampshire, and at Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts—before her great work in 
establishing and conducting with such remarkable 
success, the Mount Holyoke Seminary. All this 
was a preparatory school for the greater under- 
taking—the crowning work of her life. Her suc- 
cess in founding the Seminary was 
something wonderful, and will never 
cease to excite admiration. In 1834 
she commenced taking subscrip- 
tions at Ipswich among her pupils 
and their friends. She thus gathered 
a thousand dollars, which she prized 
more than any equal sum she ever 
obtained, around which the rest of 
her funds crystallized. She then 
went before the larger public, and 
in two years had secured enough 
pledges to warrant laying the corner- 
stone. In one year more the noble 
edifice was erected and finished; 
and on the 8th of November, 1837, 
she opened with eighty pupils, 
under those favorable auspices and 
heavenly benedictions that have 
ever since rested upon this ex- 
cellent and most successful institu- 
tion—the pioneer school in the new 
era of ‘‘ The higher education of woman.’’ The 
celerity and success of Miss Lyon’s efforts would 
justify the application of Czsar’s celebrated ex- 
pression respecting himself: ‘* Veni, vidi, vict.”’ 

She was at the ripe age of forty, when she opened 
her seminary, and after conducting it some twelve 
years as teacher and principal, left the scene of 
her earthly labors March sth, 1849. 

On a gentle swell of ground, just back of the 
Holyoke Seminary, there is a slight artificial 
mound, from which ascends a modest shaft of 
marble pointing heavenward, not ambitiously but 
surely, into whose upper glories Mary Lyon has 
entered, enjoying those ecstatic and ever-increasing 
delights that are the reward of a useful, consecrated 
and unselfish life. 

On this simple monument, among others, is the 
appropriate inscription, quoted from her own words 
to her pupils, and beautifully characteristic of the 


woman: ‘* THERE IS NOTHING IN THE UNIVERSE 
THAT I FEAR, BUT THAT I SHALL NOT KNOW ALL 
MY DUTY, OR SHALL FAIL TO DO IT;"’ words worthy 
| of the greatest and best of either sex who have 
| blessed the world by their deeds of beneficence, 
including even Paul himself. Yet the monument 


of the great and good woman whose remains repose 
in this quiet mound, is not the tiny shaft that stands 
over her grave, but yonder noble edifice, the out- 





ward repository of Mount HOLyoKE SEMINARY, 
surrounded not merely with a fence of 
iron, but hedged in by the protecting 
care and overshadowing presence of 


——| 


INTERIOR OF THE ART GALLERY. 


Him who inspired her to found it. This is the 
fitting monument of Mary Lyon, and its yearly 
graduates the living record of her works; while 
the hearts of her reverent and loving pupils, and 
the thousands they shall have taught, are the 
shrine in which her memory will be sacredly cher- 
ished for ages to come. 

Having occupied so much space respecting the 
general features of this Seminary, and in our too 
brief sketch of Miss Lyon, we can only touch upon 
a few of its leading characteristics, particularly 
those of most importance, or that are most fre- 





quently misunderstood. 

Many suppose that domestic economy is taught 
here. This isa mistake. It is left entirely with 
their mothers at home, except what is acquired 
incidentally. The young ladies are required to 
take care of their own rooms, and to aid in the 

| culinary department or other domestic work, about 
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one hour per day, more or less. The part assigned 
them is adapted to their age, strength, and skill, 
and is regarded by most of the students as a pleas- 
ure rather than a task. 

Its leading objects were, and still are, to lessen 
the expenses ; to prevent the annoyances connected 
with the employment of help, and thus, among 
other things, to exclude outside intermeddling, 
which might easily enter through the kitchen door ; 
to afford regular and healthful exercise ; to culti- 
vate the habit both of self-reliance and self-respect, 
and a feeling of mutual dependence, by thus doing 


ENTRANCE, IN MAIN BUILDING, TO STAIRCASE. 


their own work and working together; and inci- 
dentally to learn something of, or rather, to keep 
up their knowledge and tastes for domestic affairs. 
This feature has worked admirably, far better than 
was at first feared. The use of steam and other 
improvements greatly lessens the amount to be 
done. The spacious and airy cook-room, as well 
as the girls’ own private rooms, are models of 
order and neatness, such as are rarely seen. We 
may add, what all acquainted with its history 
know, that this is not a starvation boarding-school, 
with scanty allowance, or that which is little better 
than States’-prison fare; for Miss Lyon and her 
successors have ever believed in feeding the body, 
the mind, and the soul, and provided an abundant 
supply of wholesome food for each. 

And this leads us to speak of the religious fea- 
ture of the school. We have already incidentally 
alluded to it. 








learning, but in genuine Christian culture, com- 
bining thorough mental discipline, profound study, 
and extensive acquirements, grounded upon a deep 
and earnest religious faith. She did not, how- 
ever, believe in taking great pains in polish- 


_ing and preserving the casket, and then casting 


away or exposing the jewel, as is too often the 
case. Perhaps we can best illustrate this by refer- 
ring to the plan for curing physical ills in vogue 
with Dr. Foster, at the celebrated Institution of 
‘¢ Clifton Springs,’’ Western New York. His first 
step is to persuade the patients to be reconciled in 
mind and heart to God, and thus 
be brought into their normal 
relations to the Creator of their 
bodies as well as souls and so to 
get the three natures or parts— 
physical, mental, and spiritual 
—to act in harmony. Proceed- 
ing upon this theory, many won- 
derful cures have been effected, 
seemingly, little less than miracu- 
lous. Upon a similar princi- 
ple, Miss Lyon not only believed 
that reconciliation and peace 
with God was necessary for the 
highest usefulness, and for happi- 
ness in this life and especially 
in that to come, but that the 
highest attainments, the most 
complete and harmonious de- 
velopment and profound mental culture, were 
only possible with the true Christian, where the 
mind and heart and the best physical powers all 
work in harmony together. This is the principle 
upon which the school has ever been conducted. 
It is the key-note and leading feature to-day. 
Though decidedly religious, it is entirely non- 
sectarian, having five denominations among its 
present teachers. | 

Though a person care nothing for religion he 
cannot help admiring the type of character and 
the excellent scholarship they turn out at South 
Hadley. For it will be borne in mind that this 
Seminary, though decidedly religious, does not 
teach abstract doctrines merely, or the empty 
platitudes of a sentimental religion. Its religion 
is one of good works as well as of doctrines—of 
truth rendered into the concrete. This kind of 
gocdness mankind do not oppose; on the contrary 


Mary Lyon believed neither in Pagan nor Infidel | they even receive it with favor, though a Brahmin 
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or Mohammedan, Catholic, Protestant or infidel. 
So long as its fruits are good and the world receives 
the benefit of its works of beneficence, they will 
at least treat it as a harmless and even useful 
idiosyncracy. Yet this iseafter all an indirect 
testimony to its reality, its divine origin and its 
deep foundation in the nature and wants of man. 

One thing more—the small expense of this ex- 
cellent school. Many will not believe it, when we 
tell them that the price first fixed for tuition, room, 
furniture, and board—ever;thing but a few inci- 
dentals—was only sixty dollars per year." 

Even now, in these times of high prices, and 





of students some two hundred and sixty, which is 
near its average of late years. 
The present Principal is Miss Julia E. Ward, a 


| graduate of 1857, of whom it is sufficient to say, 


that she is a worthy successor of Mary Lyon. 

In reluctantly concluding what we have to say 
respecting this institution, we will only add, that 
‘*Mount Holyoke Seminary’’ (sometimes called 
‘*South Hadley,’’ because located in this town) 
has already made, we will not say an enviable, 
but a noble and imperishable history for itself; 
and although the period is brief, none who have 
worthily taken part in the work, whether teachers 


A CoLLEce RECEPTION IN SocrAL HALL. 


with many improvements and great additions to 
the advantages offered, the whole cost, including 
most incidentals, is barely one hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars. 

Miss Lyon, as we have seen, was the founder and 
first Principal of this Seminary ; since which it has 
had some four or five principals, still more asso- 
ciate principals, and a very large number of teach- 
ers. The present number of instructors—profes- 
sors, if you please—is about thirty, and the number 


1 We must barely allude to a very important matter—the 
death-rate and health of this Institution. In health—that is, 
the average rate—Mount Holyoke Seminary ranks above all 
the colleges and higher institutions of New England except 
one, whether male or female, though in this matter it has been 
greatly misunderstood and misrepresented. This high rate is 
due to the airy and healthful location, the domestic work, the 
excellent gymnastic exercises, the walking required of all the 
students, and, in no small degree, to the excellent food they 
are provided with. 





or scholars, in erecting the temple of her enduring 
fame, need be ashamed of what has been accom- 
plished, or of their participation in it. 

Respecting the superb location of this school, 
which we intended to speak of in another con- 
nection, and which ought to occupy a page instead 
of a sentence, we may say it is one of the finest 
in the country ; unsurpassed except in its quiet situ- 
ation, which is no fault in a female seminary or 
college. 

It is beautifully located upon the east side of 
the Connecticut River, about one mile from it on 
a straight line, upon a commanding situation, more 
than one hundred feet above the surface of its 
water and sloping finely to its banks. 

It is in plain sight of Mounts Tom and Holy- 
oke (whence its name), and the views, especially 
from the observatory of the Seminary, are numer- 
ous, varied, and transcendently beautiful. 
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Towards the close of the last century three re- 
markable persons were born in Western Massa- 
chusetts within a short time and distance of each 
other. 

One was Dr. Edward Hitchcock, the distin- 
guished scientist and Christian philosopher, born 
at Deerfield, May 24, 1793. Another was Miss 
Sophia Smith, the founder of Smith College ; one 
of a few persons who knew how to use money 
wisely, and was not spoiled by having a large 
fortune suddenly left to her; who was born at 
Hatfield, in Hampshire County, August 27, 1796. 
The third person alluded to was Mary Lyon, born 
at Buckland, Franklin County, February 28, 1797, 
and of whom we have spoken at some length in 
another connection. These persons were sepa- 
rated @ their nativity by only a few years of time 
and a few miles—possibly twenty—of distance ; 
yet how distinguished they were, each in his and 
her own way, embracing quite a difference, and 
yet alike noted for founding or building up an 
important centre for higher mental culture—a 
pure and noble fountain of education ! 

Suddenly left a fortune, which now amounts to 
over half a million, Miss Smith wisely took counsel 


of her own good judgment and benevolent heart, 
and of good and wise men around her, and put 
her money, not into some mistaken or miscalled 
charity, where it would serve as a bounty for in- 
ducing vagabonds to gatha@r and burrow, rather 
than to be sober, industrious and frugal, and so 


provide for their own wants. Nor did she think 
it best to leave it to unworthy and ungrateful 
relatives to spend foolishly, or wrangle over. But 
it was all or mostly concentrated upon two noble 
objects—the founding of an academy in her native 
town, and Smith College, at Northampton. This 
institution has sprung into being all at once com- 
plete and full-grown, almost before the outside 
world knew it was contemplated, as Minerva came 
perfect from the brain of Jupiter. Miss Smith 
died, June 12, 1870, having arranged and settled 
the plans for carrying out the great object of her 
munificent gift, making everything as complete 
and thoroughly guarded as possible. 

In 1873 the institution was organized and a 
President and other officers chosen. In 1875 the 
main building and various portions of the premises 
were so far completed that the first class, in the 
course of four years, was formed and thus the 
wheels of the new College were put in running 





order and an institution set in motion that shall 
doubtless wield a great influence and act a noble 
part in the grand movement being inaugurated in 
this country and Europe, particularly in England, 
for the equal educatign of woman with the other 
sex. 

The location of Smith College has many attrac- 
tions and solid advantages. Northampton is one 
of the most classic and beautiful towns in that 
finest portion of New England, the Connecticut 
Valley, and the site of Smith College is the most 
feasible of any spot in or around it, except, pos- 
sibly, Round Hill, already occupied by other 
important institutions. The grounds contain some 
twenty or more acres, sightly and finely varied in 
surface, with a natural grove and other attractions 
by nature and art. 

The buildings now consist of a main edifice for 
recitations, lectures, the treasures of science and 
art, etc., the President’s house, and two or three 
fine buildings used as homes for the students, par- 
ticularly those from abroad. 

And this leads us to specify an interesting 
feature of the College. The students that board 
in the institution are to be grouped in families of 
of about twenty-five each with a lady to preside 
over it, who is not only accomplished in do- 
mestic mangement, but educated and refined in 
her manners. This is somewhat like the plan 
of the celebrated school of the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, but has the advantage of entirely 
separate dwellings and ar:angements, making it 
more like a refined home with its quiet and seclu- 
sion and all its moulding and formative associa- 
tions. The main building is a solid and most 
attractive structure in style and location, looking 
very much better than the representation herewith 
given, the reader bearing in mind that the beauty 
and imposing appearance of some edifices can 
never be transferred to paper; or do not get there, 
whether a possibility or not. 

As we have before intimated, Smith College is 
already a ‘‘ full-blown,’’ and except in the matter 
of classes and students, ‘‘a full-grown institution.’ 
The intention of its founder was, to have it start 
with a course of study and the means of mental 
discipline in all respects fully equal to any of our 
colleges for young men. 

The trustees and professors have aimed to carry 
out this idea fully, and to put the matter beyond 
a shade of doubt. Any classical scholar who locks 
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at the curriculum can see that the very branches 
of our best colleges, physical culture, etc. included, 
or more desirable equivalents, are in it, nothing 
wanting. 

No students are fitted here, and the standard 
for admission is a high one and intended to secure 
the first grade of scholarship. The course of study 
is not rigid and inflexible, but deals largely in 
equivalents, and in the scientific and practical 
branches. Yet in no case is the standard allowed 
to fall below the required level. 

The terms at this college are 

low, and all the charges mode- 
rate, when we take into account 
its high order. The cost is only 
two hundred and fifty dollars 
per year, all things included. 
For those whose circumstances 
make it necessary, there is a fund 
or scholarships, from which one 
hundred dollars can be derived, 
leaving the expenses to such at 
one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. 

Three classes are now organ- 
ized and in full working order, 
with an ample corps of profes- 
sors and teachers, to be increased 
as the classes and students multi- 
ply. Next September, the fourth 
will enter, and then the four legs 
of the college stool—the four corners or pillars, 
perhaps we should have said, not presuming that 
as yet our readers have studied the anatomy of 
this to be, learned body—will all be in; and 
the next year, or 1879, the first class will graduate. 
And then what? Why the old fogies—the oppo- 
sers and disbelievers in higher female education 
may utter their last groans in the community, 
and wisely making a virtue of necessity, change 
their frowns into smiles of approval, for female 
education, full and complete—unchecked and un- 
fettered, is coming to the women of this and other 
lands, as certainly as that the clear morning twi- 
light presages the advent and glory of the coming 
day ! 

The President of Smith College, Rev. L. Clark 
Seelye, D.D., is from a family of clergymen 
and scholars, including among them the distin- 
guished President of Amherst College, in which 
institution the head of Smith College was for some 
time a professor. He has a fine reputation as a 








scholar and preacher, and we have no doubt will 
fill his present position with advantage to the stu- 
dents and to the satisfaction of their friends and 
the public at large. 

There are other ‘‘ female colleges,’’ so-called— 
some of them institutions of great merit. ‘‘ Vassar’ 
is intended to be substantially equal to our col- 
leges for young men, and is an excellent institution, 
And the Universities of ‘‘ Vermont,’’ ‘* Cornell,’’ 
‘¢ Michigan,’’ and some others of late, have thrown 
open their doors to both sexes. 


’ 





Srupy Room. 


But Smith College is the only one, so far as we 
know, that in its leading studies, its high standard 
of scholarship and its requirements for entering, 
stands fully and clearly on a par with Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Amherst, and our other first- 
class colleges. 

This institution has its character and reputation 


to establish—its history to make. But with its 
excellent plan, its fine location and large funds, 
and withal the auspicious omens and promise with 
which it starts, we have no doubt its career will 
be one of great usefulness and honor, and its 
future history written in letters of light. 

An institution like Smith College, that has no 
preparatory course, and proposes to have none, 
will require numerous feeders, or preparatory 
schools. 

Among these we shall speak only of Smith 
Academy, at Hatfield, Massachusetts, founded by 
the lady whose name it bears, and the same that 
endowed the female college at Northampton. Miss 
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Smith being a native of this town, at one time 
there was strong talk of establishing the higher in- 
stitution here, and not a bad location either. But 
the beauty and historic notoriety of the place 
selected, its accessibility and other attractions, 
turned the scale in its favor, and probably, taking 
people as they are, and the influences that control 
and best draw them, it was a wise decision. Of 
course, the good people of Hatfield would have 
much preferred to pluck the golden fruit from the 
whole tree. But one grand shake which brought 
down fruit to the tune of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and which has already increased to nearly 
or quite one hundred thousand, was a windfall not 
to be despised—the rather to be proud and grate- 
ful for. About one-half of the endowment is to 
be kept as a permanent and accumulating fund ; 
the rest is devoted to building improvements, the 
help of indigent and worthy students, etc. The 
building is finely located and is a beautiful and 
commodious structure, designed and arranged most 
conveniently for its purposes, and we think by the 
same architect who planned Smith College. There 
is, in fact, aresemblance, just sufficient to show that 
they originated in the beneficence and far-reaching 
plans of the same good heart and wise head. They 
stand to each other as the child to the parent. 

Hatfield is one of the rich and beautiful farming 
towns of the Connecticut Valley, where the mead- 
ows are exceedingly fertile and broad, from which 
the hills on either hand rise with great beauty and 
terminate in the grandeur of mountain scenery, the 
finest in all Massachusetts ; and we know not which 
most to admire, the rich fields of corn, and grain, 
and other fruitage under which the earth groans, 
with the flocks and herds of the wealthy husband- 
man that betoken unbounded plenty, or the broad 
street of the town, the antique and stately man- 
sions abounding in every comfort within, or the 
grand old shade-trees of more than two centuries 
growth. 

This place has an interesting history connected 
with the early wars with the French and Indians, 
full of romantic and thrilling incidents, some of 
which are strangely woven into the history and 
adventures of Miss Smith’s ancestry. 

The Academy is thoroughly organized, with a 
four years’ course of study preparatory for College, 
with scientific and business departments in Eng- 
lish, and is under the charge of Wilder B. Harding, 
A.M., a graduate of Yale, as Principal. The 
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tuition is moderate, thus bringing the advantages 
of the institution within the reach of all. 

There is both a school and town library kept in 
the Academy buildings, accessible to the stu- 
dents. ‘Taking into account healthfulness of loca- 
tion, the thorough instruction, the good morals of 
the community, the character of the students who 
gather here, and the almost entire absence of 
temptations for the young, few institutions offer 
more safe and solid advantages than this. 

Though open to both sexes, like other New 
England academies, and prepared to fit young 
men most thoroughly for business or for college, it 
will be a leading object of this school to fit young 
ladies for Smith College. The Principal, with most 
graduates of our best institutions, does not believe 
in short and superficial courses of study and mental 
discipline, and the four years of thorough drilling 
which he gives his pupils ought to fit them to enter 
and take a high standing in any college of the 
country. And here we venture the suggestion for 
the eye of any parent or young person who has a 
personal interest in the subject of a liberal educa- 
tion, that nothing is gained in the end by a hasty 
and superficial ‘‘fit,’’ or by attempting too much 
in a given time. A student should never start in 
his college course in an exhausted, jaded condition, 
but be thoroughly prepared and fresh and vigorous 
for his work. This is the more necessary in the 
imperfect physical training that too often prevails. 

We met a young lady the other day, of bright 
and sparkling intellect and blooming health, appa- 
rently, who informed us that she had just graduated 
at the high school (at Amherst), and been exam- 
ined and accepted at Smith College, but intended 
to rest a year before entering. We thought her 
decision a wise one, and to be commended as an 
example to others, 

When old John Stark, the hero of Bennington, 
was marching across Charleston Neck towards 
Bunker Hill, and, it being swept by British can- 
non and the firing pretty hot, his men showed some 
uneasiness and very naturally were disposed to 
hasten their pace. From this circumstance and 
from the fact that those forces were much needed 
at the scene of conflict, he was urged to hurry his 
men, and they were disposed to take the ‘‘ double- 
quick.’’ But he coolly says, ‘‘ Don’t hurry, boys! 
One fresh man is worth three that are tired out.’’ 
Yet the husband of Molly Stark knew how to 
hurry at the right time, as he showed most conclu- 
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sively when he swept over and through the breast- 
works of Baum, like a resistless tornado. The 
motto of the student should be, ‘‘ Make haste 
slowly but surely, and keep pushing !’’ remember- 
ing that one hour of study in vigor is worth many 
under exhaustion. Very rarely does a person 
break down from hard study. It is rather from 
want of exercise—from destroying the balance 
between the mental and physical. 
occurs to us that at Smith Academy they have a 
very large room for exercise in inclement weather, 
which is intended to be fitted up for a gymnasium 
—an excellent idea. 

The importance of our subject cannot well be 
over-estimated. Careful observation will satisfy 
any one that, fully one-half of the talents and 
capacity of woman, mental and physical, now run 
to waste. Her powers are either dwarfed by repres- 
sion and want of development, or lost to herself 
and the world for lack of opportunities and em- 
ployment. Whether, then, we view woman’s right 
to a higher education on its abstract merits, or from 
the point of expediency, on the ground of its pro- 
moting the best good of society, the justice of 
her claim cannot be denied. Nothing is more 





And here it | 





certain, in the near future, than that there is to be 
a great enlargement of woman’s sphere of useful- 
ness and enjoyment; that she is to have more cul- 
ture and more privileges—more capacity and more 
opportunity. Her watchword should be, ‘‘ Equal 
education with the other sex, and that the best 
that can be had, with all possible improvements!’’ 
‘* Equal pay for equal services, and every avenue 
thrown open, suited to the sex, on as fair and 
broad a scale as to men!’’ These once obtained 
and secured beyond dispute, it would be the 
Macna Cuarta of her rights—a broad and 
firm palladium—on which she could rest with a 
calm and cheerful hope, a sublime trust in the 
justice of the future, and the full assurance that 
Time, which sets all things right, will do her ample 
justice in the end. Nothing can seriously retard 
its complete triumph and speedy consummation 
but woman’s own apathy, or her rashness and in- 
discretions. The institutions for the higher cul- 
ture of woman, like Holyoke, Vassar, and Smith 
Colleges, will correct these tendencies, and fit her 
for the eventful and exalted mission to which she 
is called. We wish her abundant success, and bid 
her God-speed in the good work ! 





SELF-EXILED. 


By G. D. L. 


AxsouT half-way between Martinsville and Lib- | 
erty Corner, Pennsylvania, hidden from inquisitive 
eyes by tall trees and dense-growing shrubs, stands 
a neatly built house of ancient date; the home of | 


a pair of lovers of a quiet life, who, the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot, have dwelt there in a 
semi-hermit way for nigh upon forty years. 

Samuel and Joseph Pooley, brothers in mind as 
well as in blood, claim kindred on their mother’s 
side with one of England’s wealthiest nobles, and 
boast direct descent paternally from a follower of 
the Norman, who settled in Kent. In 1828 they 
set up in business together in New York; and in 
the same year Samuel, the elder of the two, going 
over to England, fell in love with a beautiful 
girl, and wooed and won her; at least it was set- 
tled that she should become Mrs. Pooley so soon 
as the success of the New York establishment was 
assured. A second visit to the old country in 1834 





proved less happy in result. Samuel was not pre- : 
pared to take a bride home with him; and tired 
of living upon hope deferred, the lady declared 
off; and not very long afterwards put the renewal 


| of the engagement beyond possibility by marrying 


a readier suitor. 

From that time Samuel Pooley became another 
man. ‘The brisk man of business, the ardent pol- 
itician, the lively companion, lost all liking for 
society, politics, and trade. His brother ‘sympa- 
thized with his altered mood; and when, a few 
years later, a legacy fell to them, they resolved to 
retire far from the busy city and its restless crowd, 
and live as men whom man delighted not, nor 
women either. 

Four thousand dollars made the Pennsylvanian 
homestead and its hundred and five acres their 
cwn ; and there they have abided ever since, never, 
except when necessity compelled, finding their way 
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even so far as the neighboring village. Twenty 
years ago a sister-in-law spent a day or two at the 
farm; but from that time to this no woman’s foot 
has crossed its threshhold. A newspaper reporter 
describes Joseph Pooley as a ruddy-complexioned, 
merry man, with large, round, wide-open eyes, a 
long, pointed, white beard, and snow-white locks 
bristling up nearly three inches from his scalp. 
Samuel, better known as ‘‘the Squire,’’ is seventy- 
three years old—two years older than his brother, 
and not so stoutly built. He sports a short tuft 
of iron-gray beard, jutting out abruptly between 
his chin and throat. 

As the inquisitive caller came upon the pair 
enjoying the cool evening air in the garden, the 
raggedness of their raiment struck him as some- 
thing simply perfect. Joseph was arrayed in a 
woolen shirt (or rather enough of one to suggest 
what it once had been), a considerable portion of 
a jacket, and a very fair representation of the 
leading features of a pair of pantaloons; a pair of 
stout shoes and a gray felt hat of no particular 
shape completing his costume. As to the Squire’s 
outfit, the facilities for ventilation were even greater 
than those enjoyed by his brother. His skin 
gleamed through innumerable rips and rents, to 


the great convenience of the mosquitoes, which 
he did not seem to notice; and his black felt hat 
was a more antique effort of the hatter’s art than 
the gray one decking Joseph’s head. 


” 


‘Tt is unjust to say of them,’’ writes the note- 
taking visitor, ‘‘as some do say, that they have 
not washed their faces or hands for ten years; 
they wash themselves when they feel like doing it. 
But seeing them, one would not find it difficult to 
believe that they had not felt like it for years. 

‘«On the table were standing a number of dishes 
of coarse yellow and blue and white delf, which 
had evidently just been used for supper. They 
always stand there, and they always have evidently 
just been used. Dish-washing is looked upon as a 





superfluous frivolity and waste of exertion. If 
perchance a sudden freak takes one of the hermits, 
just as he is sitting down to eat, that he would 
like to put on a little extra style, he wipes his 
plate with a bunch of grass or a piece of paper. 
But they are men of settled habits and seldom 
have freaks.’’ These Pennsylvania disciples of 
Zimmermann would be at home among the dirt- 
loving Eastern Christians, whose domestic arrange- 
ments lately wrung from a special correspondent 
the declaration, that he would rather dine off a 
Turkish floor than a Bulgarian plate. 

Like recluses in general, the Pooleys seem to be 
physically none the worse for contemning cleanli- 
ness, being troubled with fewer infirmities than 
most men at their time of life; while, unlike the 
common run of solitarians, they have kept their 
mental faculties in working order by the constant 
use of a first-rate collection of books, their library 
counting up eight hundred volumes. Neither 
miserly by nature, nor compelled to be so by 
poverty, they are by no means anchorites ; and if 
they do go raggedly clad, it is not from economical 
motives, but because they are comfortable in their 
tatters, and have no reason to study appearances, 
since those who know them care not how they are 
dressed ; and for the opinion of those who do not 
know them they care nothing. 

Said Joseph to the reporter: ‘‘It may seem 
strange to you that we should exile ourselves in 
this way from the life of the big town, after such a 
busy life as ours used to be; but I assure you we 
see enough of life to content ushere. The life of 
the birds, the bees, the waving branches over our 
heads, the flowers blooming about us, and the grass 
beneath our feet—all these fill our hearts with a 
quiet content; and here we are truly happy.” 

It is something to know that two men in the 
world have succeeded in attaining this degree of 
contentment, though not quite to be generally 
admired. 
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By GrorGE BaNcrorT GRIFFITH. 


O, NoT one act of thine, dear friend, the twilight of thy 
years 

Need veil from any critic’s eye, or yet bedew with tears! 

Thy words are richest blossoms, dropped, yea, wafted every- 
where, 

Whose fruit the wide world gathers now to crown thy 
silvered hair! 

Life hath no Arctic region marked upon its chart for thee; 





The “gulf-stream of thy youth” still flows most musical and 
free 

Around the broad peninsula whose ever fragrant flowers 

Are all forget-me-nots, that mark the Poet’s sunny hours! 

Thy gems of thought their perfume are; all fresh as morning 
air, 

And some on printed page are pure as whitest wings of 
prayer! . 
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PREME ET PROME. 
A REMARKABLE TRAIN OF FACTS. 


By JaMEs HUNGERFORD. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I, A BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. | 

My name is Charles Fitz Hugh. In the year 
1873 I was a student of law, and in my twenty-first 
year. 

One Sunday in the spring of that year I saw a | 
young lady at church who made an indelible im- | 
pression on my mind and heart. She occupied a | 
seat in the pew immediately behind the one in | 
which I sat. 

She was a pale brunette, with very -right, but 
soft and gentle black eyes and a glorious head of | 
lustrous raven hair. Her form was rather below 
the medium size, slender, and very graceful. 

Her dress was of plain and not costly materials, 
but perfect in its fit and exquisitely suited to her 
rare style of beauty. 

So far from her presence interfering with my 
participation in the sacred services of the occasion, 
I do not remember having ever taken part in them 
with purer and more intense feelings of religious 
devotion. 

After this my attendance at church was very 
punctual ; and I made it a practice on every occa- 
sion to be among the first who left after the ser- 
vices were concluded. Standing, as I did then, 
on the pavement in a position between the two 
doors of the church, it was impossible for her to 
leave the building without my seeing her. But 
months passed without my meeting her again. 


| 


CHAPTER II. A QUEER RING. 

My residence at the time of which I write, was 
on Columbia avenue, near Warner street, in Balti- 
more city. 

One evening, in the fall of the same year, I left 
home to spend a few hours at the house of an 
acquaintance. Near a gas-light on the corner of 
Greene street and Columbia avenue, I placed my 
foot inadvertently on a small but hard substance, 
which turned under the pressure and nearly caused 
me to fall. Istooped and picked it up, and ex- 
amined it by the light of the gas. 

On unfolding the piece of newspaper which was 





wrapped closely around it, I discovered a small 
VoL. X.—2 


pox, not more than an inch and a half square, 
made of some hard, dark wood, apparently ebony. 
A firm pressure on a small metallic knob caused 
the lid, which was hinged, to be easily opened. 
The inside of the box was lined with soft miniature 
silk cushions, and amid them reposed a massive 
gold ring brilliant with its setting of gems. 

I closed the box, wrapped it in the piece of 
newspaper, and placed it in my pocket, determined 
to give the ring a closer examination after my 
arrival at the house of my friend. During the 
course of the evening I exhibited my “treasure 
trove’’ to the company who were gathered there. 
All agreed with me that the style of the setting of 
the ring was, to say the least, in very queer taste. 

On my way home I stopped at the office of a 
leading daily paper, and left for insertion in the 
next morning’s issue the following advertisement : 

‘*Founp.—At the corner of Columbia avenue 
and Greene street, last night, a jeweled ring. The 
owner can have it by sending his address and a 
description of the ring, and paying the cost of this 
advertisement. , Address C. F. H., at the office of 
this paper.”’ 

It was not late when I returned home. The 
little clock on the mantel-shelf in my chamber 
indicated but a few minutes past eleven. 

I turned on the gas to the drop-light on the 
table till it burned its brightest. Taking the little 
ebony box from my vest pocket, I brought forth 
the ring, which I placed under the porcelain re- 
flector, in the full blaze of light. 

The ring was a massive one of solid gold, hand- 
somely but not elaborately chased. On the back 
of it was a circular space, between half and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, on which was 
sculptured in bas relief the figure of a crowned 
eagle with expanded wings. 

Outside of this circular space—which was evi- 
dently intended for a seal—and in a line with the 
periphery of the ring, were four very small gems, 
two on each side. To the examiner, looking at 
the figure of the eagle erect, these gems presented 
themselves in the following order: On the left 
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side, an emerald and a sapphire ; on the right side, 
a topaz and an emerald. 

This arrangement of the gems was not only very 
singular, but unquestionably defiant of the rules of 
good taste. The stones, instead of setting off to 
advantage the brilliancy of each other, detracted 
from it. The vivid green of the emerald defied 
the bright blue of the sapphire, and between the 
yellow of the topaz and the hue of its companion 
there was discord not to be appeased. 

It was evident that the anomaly presented by 
the arrangement of the gems must have been due 
to some other cause than the want of ‘taste. If 
this quality was wanting in the person who ordered 
the making of the ring, the artist who fulfilled the 
order could not have been so deficient of it in his 
own line of business. Indeed, the workmanship 
of the ring in all other respects showed the posses- 
sion of most exquisite taste. 

There must have been an object, then, more 
important than any question of taste, not only in 
the presence of these particular gems, but also in 
the order of their arrangement. 

I postponed the consideration of this problem, 
and proceeded to examine the inner surface of the 
ring. This was perfectly smooth, except that 
directly under the centre of the seal was a small 
circular space defined by a faint line. Around 
this circular space was what seemed to be an in- 
scription in very diminutive letters. 

I drew out a drawer of the table and took from 
it a rather powerful hand-microscope. 

Bringing the supposed inscription directly under 
the full light of the gas, and looking at it through 
the microscope, I with some difficulty deciphered 
the following words: 

PREME ET PROME. 

These Latin words were capable of several 
meanings. Were they the motto to the coat-of- 
arms the crest of which was on the seal above 
them? Probably. In such case they would al- 
most undoubtedly suggest that energy in the 
pursuit of an object would achieve it. But why, 
then, were they not engraved on the face of the 
seal? There must have been an especial object in 
their being placed where they were. 

What was that object ? 

CHAPTER III. A MINIATURE LIKENESS. 

PREME ET PROME (Press and Disclose). These 
English words are the simplest translation of the 
inscription. Perhaps they had reference to the 





small circular space around which they were in- 
scribed. And that space itself must have been 
defined for some particular purpose ; there was no 
necessity for a line to be drawn either within or 


.under the inscription in order to make it more 


legible. 

Holding the ring between the fingers of my left 
hand, I pressed the metal end of the handle of my 
pocket-knife, held in my right hand, firmly against 
the centre of the small circular space. At the 
same instant I felt something lightly touch the 
palm of ‘my left hand. 

The little plate of gold on which the seal was 
engraved had been lifted from its place, on a min- 
iature hinge, by a delicate spring. 

Holding the small circular space, which was ex- 
posed by the lifting of the seal, directly under the 
reflector of the gaslight, I was startled by what I 
saw there. 

I was more than startled—I was amazed. 

What a wonderful coincidence ! 

The portrait of a very beautiful female counte- 
nance—of course, in almost extreme miniature— 
was exposed to view. It was the exact *‘ counterfeit 
presentment ’’ of the young lady whom I had seen 
at church almost six months before, and whom I 
had looked for in vain ever since. 

Here was offered to me, perhaps, the means of 
discovering who she was and where she lived. I 
congratulated myself that I had already handed in 
an advertisement at the newspaper office, that it 
would appear the next morning, and that I should, 
therefore, have the shortest time possible to wait 
for a reply. Would it bring an answer?—and 
from her? 

Should the owner of the ring be found, I re- 
flected, whether she or some one else, I should, of 
course, have to surrender it ; but I determined to 
have a copy taken of the portrait, that I might at 
least have her likeness, whether or not I should 
ever meet with the original again. 

Singular dreams of the beautiful unknown 
haunted my slumbers that night. One of them 
I still distinctly remember. 

She stood vividly before me, illumined by a 
light colored with the hues of the gems that 
adorned the ring. In the background of the 
position which her form seemed to occupy was 
seen, through this gorgeously-singular light as 
through a veil, the presentiment of mingled, mov- 
ing, and changing scenes, enacted apparently by 
the figures of human beings. 
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These scenes were some joyous, some sad, some 
neither the one nor the other. But all of them 
were dim and mostly inexplicable confusion. Yet, 
amid them all, the image of the beautiful lady 
smiled on me, with sometimes a sad, sometimes a 
pensive, sometimes a cheerful smile ; so that the 
general effect upon me of this vision, and, indeed, 
of all the dreams of that night, was pleasant and 
encouraging. 

I awoke in the morning full of hope and energy. 
The determination to investigate, and the desire to 
discover the mystery of the ring, which had im- 
pressed me shortly after finding it, were immensely 
increased and proportionately strengthened by its 
apparent connection with the beautiful unknown. 

Immediately after breakfast I visited the gal- 
lery of one of the most noted photographic firms 
in the city, and had a negative of the ordinary 
carte size taken of the miniature in the ring. In- 
forming the artist that the original was a pale bru- 
nette, with eyes and hair vividly black, that he 
might know how to color the copies, I instructed 
him to prepare for me half-a-dozen photographs in 
his most finished style. It would be an extraordi- 


nary ill-fortune, indeed, which could deprive me 
of all these. 


CHAPTER IV. THE OWNER OF THE RING. 

From the photographic gallery I proceeded to the 
office of the paper in which my advertisement had 
been published. Although it was not yet twelve 
o’clock, there was already a communication di- 
rected to C. F. H. I 2* once and hastily tore 
open the envelope, and found the following note: 

““C, F. H.:—I lost from my vest-pocket last 
evening a small ebony box containing a seal-ring, 
on which was the figure of an eagle. The ring 
was set with four stones—two green, one blue, and 
one yellow. I passed along Greene street, at the 
point mentioned in your advertisement, early in 
the evening. Should the ring prove to be the one 
I lost, I will willingly comply with your terms— 
indeed, I am willing to pay you a suitable reward 
for finding and returning it. You will find me at 
eight o’clock this evening at my boarding-house, 
No. — W. Fayette street. During the day I will 
be at Dr. ’s office, No. — street. 

WALTER Mercer.”’ 

For a reason which the reader will understand I 
omit, as much as possible, numbers of streets and 
names, 





This note caused me a great disappointment. 
Until the moment of finishing its reading, I had 
entertained the hope that I should receive a com- 
munication from the lady whose likeness the ring 
contained. 

And who was this Walter Mercer? My heart 
felt chilled at the thought—so natural—that he 
was, in all probability, the affianced lover of the 
lady. Else why should he be possessed of a ring 
with her likeness in it? 

I could not wait until the evening with this 
doubt threatening me; and, therefore, hastened 
at once to the medical office the address of which 
was given in the note. 

On entering the office a young gentleman came 
from an inner room to meet me. 

‘*Is Mr. Mercer in?’’ I asked. 

** Yes, sir,’’ was his answer; ‘‘ that is my name. 
Take a seat.”’ 

We both seated ourselves. 

‘¢ Are you the author of this note, Mr. Mercer,”’ 
I asked, handing him the communication men- 
tioned. 

‘“ Yes, sir,’’ he answered ; ‘* I suppose you have 
the ring with you?’’ 

In answer to this question, I took the little 
ebony box from my pocket and handed it to him. 

He opened the box and looked at the ring. 

‘¢ This is the article I lost,’’ he observed. 
am much obliged to you for returning it. 
do I owe you, Mr. —?”’ 

“‘Fitz Hugh,’’ I said; ‘‘my name is Charles 
Fitz Hugh. You owe me nothing—the cost of 
the advertisement was a trifle.’’ 

I was very desirous to learn whether or not he 
he had any interest in the ring except that of 
ownership, but hardly knew how to approach that 
point without indelicacy. A course was immedi- 
ately suggested by the reply of the young man. 

He produced a pocket-book. 

‘‘The ring cost me fifteen dollars,’’ he said. 
‘*T have learned, since I purchased it, that its 
actual value is but twelve dollars. Iam willing— 
and it seems to me but just—to divide the worth 
of it with you. Almost any one else,’’ he added, 
noticing my gesture of objection, ‘‘ would have 
kept it.”” 

‘¢ Have you any reason for valuing the ring,”’ 
I asked, ‘* beyond its actual worth in money?”’ 

‘* None in the world,’’ he replied. ‘I bought 
it, urged by a thoughtless impulse, at a pawn- 
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broker’s sale night before last, and am, I confess, 
annoyed to learn that I have lost, instead of won, 
by my hasty speculation.”’ 

‘‘T have taken a fancy to the ring,’’ I said, 
‘fand am very willing to pay you for it what it 
cost you, without taking into consideration the 
trifling expense of the advertisement.”’ 

After some objection from him, on the ground 
that the acceptance of such an offer would be 
illiberal on his part, he finally consented to take 
twelve dollars, the sum which he had learned was 
the actual value of the ring. 

The young medical student did not seem to 
be aware that there was a portrait in the ring; 
nor was I so unselfish (perhaps I should say 
‘**just’’) as to inform him of that fact. I was 
afraid that he might be so interested in the fas- 
cinating beauty of the face as to refuse to part 
with it at any price. 

The reader can imagine my pride and delight 
when I returned the little box to my vest pocket, 
realizing that I was now the lawful owner of it 
and its contents. 

CHAPTER V. FURTHER SEARCH. 

LEARNING from young Mercer the name and 
address of the pawnbroker at whose auction sale 
he had purchased the ring, I left the medical 
office and hastened at once to the money-lender’s 
shop. 

The pawnbroker showed at first no disposition 
to give me any information; but the offer of a 
small fee procured polite attention. The singular 
character of the ring and its setting had made an 
impression on his mind at the time it was pawned, 
and an examination of the article itself enabled 
him even to find the record on his book and to 
recall other circumstances connected with it. 

It had been deposited, on a loan of five dollars, 
one year and three months before, by a neatly 
dressed and elderly female, whose name was 
Rachel Johnson, and whose residence was No. — 
East Fayette street. 

A walk of some ten or fifteen minutes took me 
to this address. 

On my ring at the door-bell being answered, I 
was told that no such person lived there. The 
family now residing in the house had been its 
tenants for but little over three months. 

At the nearest grocery store I learned that an 
elderly lady named Rachel Johnson had died in 





the house in question more than a year before. 
She was a very respectable widow lady, and kept 
a few boarders. She had no children that the 
grocer ever heard of. She had lived in the house 
only a few months. 

I showed him the likeness in the ring, and 
asked him whether the original of it had, to his 
knowledge, boarded with Mrs. Johnson. 

Yes, he answered; the owner of sucha face— 
or one very much like it—had boarded with Mrs. 
Johnson, but only a little while, one or two weeks. 
He had never learned her name. She had only 
been in his store once, when she had ordered some 
things for Mrs. Johnson; they were sent to the 
house and there paid for. 

This was all the information I could gain, 
although, having taken dinner at a restaurant some 
streets off, I had returned to the neighborhood 
and spent the greater part of the afternoon in 
making inquiries. 

I returned to my boarding-house in time for 
supper, much fatigued and considerably disheart- 
ened, but determined not to give up the quest. 


CHAPTER VI. ESTE, 

Ir occurred to me, while at the supper-table, 
that the gems in the ring and their arrangement 
—so contrary to all correct taste—had assuredly 
some definite object, suggesting, possibly, a name 
or some other word, as the key to its probable 
mystery. 

I considered. 

Emerald, Sapphire, Topaz, Emerald. The in- 
itials of these are E. S. T. E., which spell the 
name of a distinguished Italian family. Was the 
crowned eagle the crest of that family? Ifso, my 
impression was undoubtedly correct. 

As soon as I arose from the supper-table, I 
visited one of the public libraries of the city. 
Getting hold of a Dictionary of Heraldry, I looked 
for and found the word ‘‘Este:’’ The coat-of- 
arms I scarcely noticed; but tle crest was: “A 
Garb or, banded gules.” 

This did not answer my purpose. But the word 
‘¢Este’’ appeared again in capitals below, and a 
statement from which I make the following extract: 

‘‘The marriage of the Duke of Sussex with the 
Lady Murray de Ameland, having been deemed a 
violation of the royal marriage act, it was annulled 
by the prerogative court. Their children adopted 
the name of Este, assuming, as coat-of-arms ‘so 
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and so;’ crest, ‘an eagle expanded sable, crowned 
“” 

This was what I wanted. 

I state here, in justice to those descended from 
the English family of Este, that the marriage of 
the Duke of Sussex with the Lady Murray was 
annulled solely because the Duke, being a member 
of the royal family of England, had contracted 
marriage with a subject without the authority of 
a special act of Parliament. Moreover, as the 
royal family of England take their name of Guelph 
from a branch of the family of Este, the children 
of the Duke of Sussex and the lady Murray de 
Ameland, being deprived of the one name, had 
a perfect right to assume the other, the name 
adopted by them being, in fact, the oldest name 
of all the branches of the family. 

But, to return to my main subject. 

The initial letters, then, of the names of the 
four gems of the ring spelling the word ‘“‘Este,”’ 
and the crest on its seal being the crest of a family 
bearing that name, the ring itself was evidently 
designed to perpetuate or to recall that name. 

My next step in the investigation was plain. 
Before leaving the library I prepared, and on my 
return home handed in, at the office of the paper 
in which I had before advertised, the following: 

‘*EstE.—Any person knowing any one of the 
name of Este, or acquainted with the history of a 
ring the initial letters of the names of the gems 
composing the setting of which spell that name, 
will confer a favor by sending his or her address 
to C. F. H., office of this paper.’’ 

The next morning I went to the law office 
where I studied, and excused my absence during 
the previous day on the plea of very important 
business. As I was usually very punctual in my 
attendance during the regular office hours, my 
kind-hearted old ‘‘master-in-the-law’’ readily ex- 
cused me. 

On my way to and from dinner, I called at the 
newspaper office. There was no reply to my ad- 
vertisement. On my way to supper, I called 
again with like result. The next morning, how- 
ever, on my way to the office, the following was 
handed to me: 

“If C. F. H. will call at the address given 
below, between nine and ten A.M. or between 
three and four p.M., we may be able to give him 
some information in reference to the subjects of 
his inquiries.”’ . 





The signature to this note was that of a well- 
known law firm in Baltimore, with the members 
of which I was well acquainted, and the address 
was that of an office in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the office in which I studied. As it is 
scarcely proper, in this connection, to give the 
correct title of the law partnership referred to, I 
will, for the sake of convenience, call them Messrs. 
Wendicott and Wolcraft. 


CHAPTER VII. THE DEAD OR THE LIVING. 


As it was yet but a few minutes after nine, I 
repaired at once to the address mentioned in the 
note. I found Mr. Wendicott in. 

Mr. Wendicott is a fine looking middle-aged 
gentleman, with mingled gray and black hair, 
bright dark eyes and tall and upright form. 
Although known to be endowed with great energy 
and decision of character, he possesses much Jon- 
homie and a very charming frankness and sim- 
plicity of manners. 

‘‘Good-morning, Charley !’’ he exclaimed, ad- 
vancing to me, and shaking my hand cordially, 
the moment I entered the room. ‘‘ You look 
serious—and pale, too. I am afraid that you study 
too hard for both mental and physical health. 
Close study is a good thing; but it may be 
overdone. Or is there any special trouble on your 
mind? and can I be of use to you?”’ 

I handed him the note which I had just received. 

‘¢ You can probably aid me, Mr. Wendicott,’’ I 
said, ‘‘in an investigation which I have under- 
taken. If you can, and will do so, you will 
oblige me very much, indeed.”’ 

‘*You are the mysterious advertiser, then,’’ he 
replied, after looking ever the note. ‘‘I gene- 
rally glance at the advertisements while scanning 
the papers, and doing so yesterday afternoon—for 
I was absent from the city in the morning—my 
eyes were instantly arrested by the word ‘ Este,’ in 
small capitals. That has been an interesting name 
to our firm for nearly half a century. But what 
interest can you have in the matter, friend Char- 
ley? You arouse my curiosity very much.”’ 

‘* Mine is also very much aroused,’’ I returned. 
“If you can give me a few moments’ attention, I 
will tell you all I know about the matter.’’ 

‘* Take a seat and proceed with your narrative,” 
he said; ‘I can give you until ten o’clock.”’ 

We took seats, and I related to him how I had 
found the ring, and my investigations with regard 
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to it. I made no mention to him, however, of the 
young lady. When I had concluded my relation, 
I handed to him the ring. 

** You have seen it before,’’ I said. 

**No,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but I have a written 
description of it, and its mate—for there were 
two; and this description was so complete that I 
recognize its object at once. The jewels are in- 
tended to record the name of Este; and the 
crowned eagle, as you have suggested, the crest 
of a branch of that family. But there should be 
the miniature likeness of a female under this 
seal.’”’ 

** There is,’’ I said; and, as I spoke, I touched 
a spring, and the seal was lifted, showing the 
likeness. 

‘*What a beautiful face!’’ he exclaimed, evi- 
dently involuntarily. 

‘Tt is indeed beautiful,’’ I assented; ‘‘and the 
form of the original is as perfect as her face. I 
have seen her.’’ 

‘*That is impossible,’’ said Mr. Wendicott ; 
‘*she has been dead more than sixty years. And 
a terrible death was hers. The anguish which she 
must have suffered in the last few weeks of her ex- 
istence it is dreadful even to think of—if she was 
innocent.’’ 

‘** Dead !—innocent!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, Mr. Wendicott? I saw the lady 
herself less than six months ago; and her face was 
as the face of an angel.’ 

‘The face is very lovely,’’ he said, still con- 
templating the picture, ‘‘ and has a very sweet and 
innocent expression. I cannot look at it and 
believe for a moment that she could be guilty of a 
crime.”’ 

‘*T will pledge my life for her innocence!’’ I 
exclaimed. 

“*You are speaking of the lady whom you saw 
nearly six months ago,’’ he said. ‘‘ Was she so 
much like this portrait ?’’ 

‘* Its living image,’’ I answered. 

‘*Tell me all you know about her,’’ he said. 
**If she is so much like this miniature, she is, 
most probably, a descendant of Mrs. Este, who 
died quite young, but left two children, who may 
have living representatives, or, indeed, be living 
themselves. If so, and Mrs. Este’s innocence 
should yet appear, this ring would represent a 
large fortune for them.”’ 

I told him of my having met the young lady at 





church, and of the efforts I had since made to find 
her. 

‘‘This is very remarkable,’’ said Mr. Wendi- 
cott. ‘‘I will give you all the assistance in my 
power. Should the innocence of Mrs. Este be 
proved at this late date, it would bc, indeed, little 
less than a miracle. Come to my house at half- 
past eight o’clock this evening, Charley,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ and I will give you all the information 
I have.”’ 

Thanking him, and promising to be punctual in 
keeping the engagement for the evening, I took 
my leave. 


CHAPTER VIII. A BOX OF OLD LAW PAPERS, 

I rounp it difficult to concentrate my mind, as 
usual, on my lawstudies during the day. Imagined 
anticipations of the promised communication, at- 
tended by the memory of the charming face and 
form of the beautiful unknown, mingled with all 
the action of my mind. 

I was promptly at Mr. Wendicott’s residence, 
on Madison avenue, at half-past ‘eight o’clock, 
and was at once shown, by the servant who an- 
swered the bell, to his study on the second floor. 

‘*T had you brought up here, Charley,’’ said 
Mr. Wendicott, ‘‘that we might be all to our- 
selves.’’ 

A small box, such as lawyers use to file papers 
in, stood on a table beside him. It was labeled, 
‘*Urtman-Esto.”’ 

“This box,’’ said Mr. Wendicott, placing his 
hand upon it, ‘‘ contains either originals or copies 
of all the papers in relation to the subject upon 
which you seek information. Upon reflection, I 
have determined to let you take them home with 
you, that you may give them a thorough examina- 
tion and analysis. I depart from my ordinary 
rule in doing this. But I am sure I can trust 
you; and, besides, I have a sort of faith—whether 
to be attributed to perception or superstition, 
I cannot say—that good will result from your 
labors ”’ 

“I will take good care of the papers,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘And, if I do not succeed in my purpose, 
the failure will not be on account of lack of 
interest or want of energy. I feel a premonition 
that I shall succeed.”’ 

‘*We will hope so, at all events,’’ said Mr. 
Wendicott. ‘‘The coincidence of the young lady 
and the ring is certainly very remarkable, to say 
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the least. By-the-by, you will find the papers all | 
arranged from top to bottom in the box, in the 
order in which they should be read; you will be 
saved at least the trouble of arranging them.”’ 

‘Thank you,’’ I replied; ‘‘I will return them 
to you in the exact order in which I receive 
them.”’ 

I arose with the intention of leaving, and ad- | 


vanced to the table to receive the box of papers 


| from him. 


‘* Keep your seat a while,’’ said Mr. Wendicott. 
‘*T have a statement to make to you which will 
save you much time and trouble in your examina- 
tion of the papers; it will enable you to make 
your researches systematically from the very start.” 

I resumed my seat. 





THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


AFTER THE FRENCH OF SAINT-RENE FAILLANDER. 


THE recent publication of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Baron Stockmar,’’ by his son, brings to light 
many interesting facts in connection with the 
private life of the illustrious personages under 
whom, during the greater portion of his life, the 
Baron held positions of intimate confidence and 
trust. The book is principally composed of letters 
and private papers written while Stockmar was in 
the service of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
afterward King of Belgium, and of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. The esteem in which he was 
held by his royal patrons may be judged from the 
inscription on the monument, erected at the time 
of his death, by the Queen of England, the King 
of Belgium, and the Crown Prince of Prussia: 
‘* Dedicated to the memory of Baron Stockmar, 
by his friends, the reigning families of Belgium, 
Coburg and Prussia;’’ and below, these words: 
‘‘The faithful friend loves better than a brother ; 
better than a brother is he a sure support.’’ 

Christian Frederic Stockmar, the descendant of 
an old country family, was born at Coburg, on the 
22d of August, 1757. His father, a learned lawyer 
and a worshipper of books, met his death while 
still young, in the following tragic manner: A fire 
having burst out in the adjoining house, his first 
thought was to place in security money which he 
held on deposit ; then going into his library to see 
what could be done to ensure the safety of his 
precious volumes, and finding the flames rapidly 
approaching, he experienced so great a shock that 
he fell senseless to the ground, and when aid came 
life was extinct. 

So, on the same day and hour, the cruel fire 
destroyed the homestead, and young Stockmar’s 
earliest recollections were of his home in ashes 





and his family in mourning. 





Development is rapid under such trials. Young 
Stockmar’s natural wildness and vivacity were 
replaced by a precocious gravity, and after success- 
ful studies at the gymnasium of his native city, he 
pursued the medical course at Wurzburg, Erlangen 
and Jena. During the Prussian war he had charge 
of a large field hospital, filled with soldiers of all 
nationalities. Stockmar returned to Coburg at 
the end of the war in 1815 ; however, his stay there 
was but a short one. His zeal, knowledge and 
honest firmness displayed during the campaign, 
had attracted the attention of Prince Leopold of 
Coburg, who now invited him to accompany him 
as private physician to England, where the Prince 
was going to contract a marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte, only child of the English Regent, and 
heiress presumptive of the throne. 

It is at the time of this marriage that Baron 
Stockmar’s private narration begins, which com- 
pletes or even corrects the most important con- 
temporaneous history. The troubles which existed 
between the Regent and his wife, the Princess 
Caroline, of Brunswick, have been scandal in 
England for half a century ; but the story of their 
daughter Charlotte’s life is not so widely known. 
In fact the annals of her country contain nothing 
regarding her but thre2 bare dates, those of her 
birth, marriage and .eath; and we gather for the 
first time from Stockmar’s narrative a glimpse of 
the real personality of this unhappy Princess, r 

The misfortunes of the Princess Charlotte began 
with her life. One day, in conversation with 
Stockmar, she allowed these words to escape her: 
‘‘My mother’s life was bad; but it had not been 
so, had my father’s not been worse.’’ Her parents, 
of whom she could not speak differently, were the 
Prince of Wales, eldest son of George III. and 
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Caroline of Brunswick. It would be difficult to 
mention an alliance in which reciprocal fitness 
had been more completely neglected. The Prince 
of Wales required a companion possessing un- 
doubted morality and strong influence, while the 
Princess Caroline needed a sure and respected 
guide. At their very first interview, of which 
Lord Malmesbury was the only witness, they 
conceived an antipathy for each other. The 
Prince, unfavorably impressed by the appearance, 
manner and conversation of his betrothed, gave 
her a reception which was not only cold but 
repulsive and rough to the last degree. On the 
day of the wedding, celebrated on the 8th of 
April, 1795, in the royal chapel of St. James, so 
violent was his repugnance that he had recourse 
to the strangest means to stifle his feelings. He 
had drunk to such excess that he could scarcely 
stand upright, and without the assistance of the 
Duke of Bedford, he would have fallen in the 
midst of the procession. 

The only child of this father and mother came 
into the world on the 27th of February, 1796. It 
was a daughter, our Princess Charlotte. © There 
was no smile of fatherly pride and welcome to 


greet the poor little stranger on her entrance into 
this world of sorrow, as the Prince had not been 
living at Carlton House for six or seven months. 
He passed most of his time either at Windsor or 
Brighton, and left his wife to live as seemed best 


to her. Sadder still was the lack of motherly 
devotion showed by the Princess of Wales for her 
child. In fact she seems first to have awakened, 
not indeed to moral solicitude for its future, but 
to interested vigilance in its welfare, when she 
learned that the child might be used as a weapon 
of defence against her abhorred husband. 

The infant was scarcely two months old, when a 
definite separation took place between its parents, 
the Princess of Wales going to live at Blackheath, 
where she continued to reside for eight years. 
During this time, although she was not excluded 
from official ceremonies, it was always arranged 
that she should not meet the Prince; and she 
held hardly any communication whatever with 
other members of the royal family. In 1804, 
on account of rumored scandalous proceedings 
of the Princess Caroline at Blackheath, the 
Prince attempted to remove from her guardian- 
ship his daughter, now a little maiden of eight 
years old. King George, however, would not 





accede to this proposition. Without having much 
opinion of his niece, he felt some respect was due 
her, while for his son he had neither esteem or 
affection. So that, in spite of the father’s claims, 
the little Princess remained at Blackheath. Not 
until 1811, when the Prince of Wales was invested 
with the Regency, after the total extinction of the 
old King’s intellect, did he succeed in separating 
mother and daughter. Charlotte was installed at 
Warwick House, with a governess; and the Prin- 
cess of Wales, now established at Connaught Ter- 
race, was allowed to visit her child but once in 
two weeks. At this juncture of affairs, the Prin- 
cess of Wales was advised by her friends to call 
boldly on public opinion, and to trust that the 
unpopularity of the Prince Regent would react 
favorably on her cause. She, therefore, drew up 
a letter in which all her griefs were strongly enu- 
merated; and after having made three attempts 
to reach the Regent privately with it, and only 
receiving the poor satisfaction that the Prince had 
read it, but did not consider it proper to express 
his wishes on the subject, she published the letter 
in the Morning Chronicle. ‘The excitement pro- 
duced by this step was intense. Thus far the 
scandal had not left high circles; now it was 
bruited throughout England, Europe, and the 
entire world. Popular feeling was so intense that 
the Prince could no longer keep silence ; his terri- 
ble adversary had found means to compel him to 
express his good pleasure, and he found himself 
brought to the bar in face of the whole English 
nation. The letter demanded, in regard to the 
Princess Charlotte, ‘‘ Why she had been separated 
from her mother, and why, supposing it were 
necessary to remove her from her guardianship, 
should a girl of eighteen, the heiress’ presumptive 
of the throne, live sequestered from the world, as 
though she were a prisoner? Why should her 
minority be prolonged, and what was the inten- 
tion of the Prince in refusing or neglecting to 
have the sacrament of confirmation administered 
to her?’”’? A council was assembled by the Regent 
to take this matter into consideration. It con- 
sisted of all the ministers, the Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
besides the principal judges—in all twenty-four 
counsellors. ‘The Regent demanded a definite 
decision, whether it would be expedient—yes or 
no—to continue to regulate and restrain, as in the 
past, the relations of the Princess of Wales with 
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her daughter? Twenty-one out of the twenty- 
four cousellors replied in the affirmative. It was 
a verdict of blame and defiance pronounced 
against the Princess of Wales, and the Regent 
was triumphant. 

The Princess Caroline did not give up the 
strife. She drew up a protestation, which she 
addressed to the Presidents of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. Lord Eldon, who 
was at that time President of the House of Lords, 
returned the protestation to the Princess, and in- 
timated to her, in the Regent’s name, that she 
should pay no more visits to Warwick House. 
The President of the House of Commons brought 
the letter before the House in the meeting of the 
2d of March, 1813, and a motion was made to lay 
the document before Parliament. The motion 


was rejected, and the Princess of Wales became 
an object of universal sympathy. People forgot 
the grave charges brought against her, and thought 
of her only as a persecuted woman, a foreign Prin- 
cess, who had been subjected to the most odious 
treatment ever since she had lived on English 
soil, and who defended herself with true British 


energy. 

A connecting link seems to run between all the 
various occurrences of this world. The great 
events which held Europe in a state of suspense, 
soon furnished new catastrophes in the domestic 
drama of the English Court. In the month of 
March, 1814, Napoleon, after the heroic French 
campaign, had been conquered by the European 
coalition. The allies entered Paris on the 31st 
of March, and on the 6th of April the Emperor 
abdicated. The following June, the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, accompanied by 
Marshal Bliicher and other celebrities, visited the 
Prince Regent in London’ Great preparations 
were made to give thein a splendid reception. On 
their arrival in England, the Princess of Wales 
was warned by the Queen (George III.’s wife) 
that it was forbidden her to take any part in the 
festivities given to these illustrious visitors. The 
Prince Regent was to appear at all the ceremonies, 
and he had formed the inflexible resolution never 
to meet the Princess Caroline either in public or 
private. Once more the Princess drew up a letter 
to her husband protesting against his treatment. 
The letter ended with these words: ‘‘The time 
you have chosen for this conduct is of a nature to 
render it particularly wounding. Many illustrious 





strangers have arrived in England, and among 
them, I am told, the heir of the House of Orange, 
who is announced to me as my future son-in-law. 
I am unjustly excluded from their society. My 
daughter will appear publicly, for the first time, in 
the splendor which is suitable for the approaching 
wedding of the heiress presumptive of this king- 
dom.’’ When this letter was written the question 
was indeed being agitated concerning the mar- 
riage of the Princess Charlotte. 

The Queen had been thinking of settling her 
grand-daughter ever since October, 1813, and had 
finally decided that the Prince of Orange would be 
a desirable parti. The Regent made no objections 
to the project; having separated the young girl 
from her mother, he had assumed a moral respon- 
sibility of which he longed to be rid. It was 
clear, besides, that the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte would dispel, not in right, but in fact, 
the last tie which still existed between the Prince 
and his detested spouse. This union, therefore, 
was desired by the Queen through interest in her 
grand-daughter, and by the Regent through ego- 
tism and hatred towards his wife. 

The Princess Charlotte did not decide so quickly; 
she wanted time to reflect and to make inquiries. 
She was not a person to allow herself to be dis- 
posed of in the name of public expediency and 
state reasons. The strange and faulty education 
which she had received had at least preserved her 
from insignificance. She was very lively, very 
original, yielding always to first impressions. She 
must see the Prince of Orange before she could 
decide; and, vet, ought she to consent to his com- 
ing without knowing more about him? To con- 
sent to an interview was almost making an engage- 
ment. Besides, she was still so young—only eigh- 
teen—that there was no reason her marriage should 
be hurried. These were certainly very wise reasons ; 
and she would have been saved much trouble and 
vexation had she held firmly to them, and not have 
been over-persuaded by the Queen to consent to 
the Prince of Orange undertaking the journey. 

In December, 1813, the Prince arrived in Lon- 
don, and was presented by the Regent on the 
same day to the Princess Charlotte. We have an 
account of the hurried transactions of this meeting 
direct from herself. She told her governess, Miss 
Cornelia Knight, that her father in the early part 
of the interview, had drawn her aside, and said, 
‘* Well, I suppose he does not suit you.”’ 
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She replied, quickly, ‘‘I did not say so, at all; 
his manner pleases me very well.’’ 

The Regent at once led her to the Prince, 
joined their hands, and without further ceremony 
they were engaged. She added, as if to console 
herself for having been hurried into the engage- 
ment, ‘‘ The Prince of Orange does not seem so 
disagreeable, after all, as I thought he would.”’ 

It must be confessed that the affair was managed 
with great haste; the Regent was himself aston- 
ished at the prompt result. The official notifica- 
tions were made at once. The formal demand 
for the hand of the Princess took place in March, 
and the Princess, having given her consent, the 
King of Holland shortly after communicated the 
news to the States General. The matter was thus 
terminated; there remained only to be regulated 
a few points of detail and questions of form. 
This being the case, what was the public astonish- 
ment in England and Holland, when it became 
known, in the month of*June following, that 
all was broken off. In spite of the favorable 
opinion produced by the first meeting, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte was not long in forming a very 
different idea of her fiancé. The Prince on his 


arrival in England had been preceded by a very 


flattering reputation. He had served under Wel- 
lington, and had acquired a certain popularity in 
the army for his bravery, light-heartedness, and 
generosity. 

It is probable that the Princess was not ignorant 
of these reports, when she said at the first inter- 
view that the Prince did not displease her. By a 
closer examination the gay young officer lost many 
of these advantages. A contemporary Dutch 
writer says of him: ‘‘He was without education, 
and did not even understand the meaning of the 
word.’’ Charlotte was often shocked by his man- 
ners, for he was utterly wanting in what the 
English call ‘‘respectability.’’ Nor did she remain 
ignorant of the fact that he had been seen coming 
from the races on the coachman’s box, in a state 
bordering on intoxication. She told Stockmar, 
two years later: ‘‘The Prince of Orange may 
have been a good commander of his cavalry regi- 
ment, but he was not a suitable husband for me; 
there was nothing of the Prince about him.”’ 

It was not, however, the improprieties of the 
Prince, or the disenchantment of the Princess, 
which caused, officially at least, the rupture of the 
projected union. A problem of royal casuistry, 
which tke negotiators had neglected to decide, 





rose suddenly between the contracting parties. 
If Charlotte had need of a pretext to retract, so 
as not to wound too deeply the Prince’s amour 
propre, here it was at hand. In two words, this 
was the problem: the Princess Charlotte was heir- 
ess presumptive of the English crown, the Prince 
of Orange was also heir presumptive to a throne; 
he was the son of a Prince whose right to the 
kingdom of Holland had been confirmed by the 
victories of the allies. Fancy all the complications 
arising from a marriage of two persons destined to 
two different thrones. In the first place, where 
would the young couple live? In case one of the 
two should be called to the throne, what would 
be the position of the other? In case both reigned, 
how would their duties as sovereigns be reconciled 
to those of husband and wife? The silence of the 
contract on so many important points presaged 
inextricable difficulties. 

The Princess Charlotte had never suspected for 
a moment that she would be required to leave 
English soil. She was deeply moved when one 
day she learned suddenly from the Prince that she 
was to spend two or three months every year in 
Holland. He added: ‘‘The Regent and the 
ministers advised me not to speak of this to you, 
but I think it best to let you know, because I de- 
sire that we may always act frankly and loyally 
toward each other.’’ Miss Knight, who was pre- 
sent, says that the Princess was seized by a fit of 
nervous weeping, calmed herself, however, and 
promised the Prince not to oppose his wishes. 
But distrust had taken possession of her mind. 
What did these mysterious proceedings signify? 
Why dispose of her freedom in secret? In the 
month of February, 1814, she treated directly with 
the Prince of Orange concerning these clauses in 
the contract, and he promised she should never be 
forced to remain in Holland against her will ; but 
the negotiations made provision for an establish- 
ment in Holland and for none in England. At 
last, in April, she decided to obtain satisfaction, 
or break her engagement. She wrote a letter to 
the Regent that was terse and right to the point. 
Her father, highly incensed, sent for Miss Knight 
and vented his anger on her. ‘‘ If Charlotte per- 
sisted,’’ he declared, ‘‘the marriage should be 
broken off, and he would never consent to an- 
other.”” Miss Knight was to report this conver- 
sation to the Princess, and bring back her answer 
on the morrow. 

Charlotte made her reply in writing, affirming 
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it to be impossible for her to change her demands. 
The Duke of York was sent to her by the Regent, 
but she met his arguments and remonstrances with 
the written response: ‘‘ My only motive for de- 
manding the clause in question is my decision not 
to leave England. My attachment to my country 
is the better justified because of the relation I bear 
to the throne.’ Upon further pressure, and in 
reply to the threat that the match should be broken 
off, she said that the sentiments of her heart, con- 
science, and duty obliged her to arrange her per- 
sonal relations and existence in the country where 
some day her destiny might call her to the head 
of affairs, and in this country she ought to acquire 
a knowledge of men and society. She had not 
foreseen that these difficulties would lead to a rup- 
ture of the projected alliance, but she had decided 
to maintain her claims even if she rendered all 
other marriage impossible. After three months’ 
discussion, and the total failure of the Regent, the 
Duke of York, and the Prince of Orange, in the 
management of the negotiation, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Lord Liverpool, was charged to carry an ulti- 
matum to the Princess. This minister having 


been engaged in the most important services during 
the exciting times of the invasion of France by the 
allies, and the abdication of the Emperor, the 
ministry of which he was chief having contributed 
to the overthrow and banishment of the giant, 
Lord Liverpool fancied he would have no difficulty 
in bringing into submission an obstinate girl of 


eighteen. But the skillful minister had no better 
success than his predecessors. Although on the 
1oth of June Lord Liverpool had fixed the wording 
of the articles in such a manner that the Princess 
had accepted them in writing, on the 16th of the 
same month all was broken off, and broken off fur- 
ever. Was this only a caprice of a rebellious 
child? Were the reproaches of the Duke of York 
merited, that she had thus acted through heedless- 
ness, and that all the scruples regarding the duties 
of the heiress presumptive were only made to veil 
her whimsical disposition? ‘The events which oc- 
curred between the roth and 16th of June excul- 
pate her from these charges. It was at this time 
that the sovereigns of Europe accompanied by 
their victorious marshals arrived in England. The 
Princess of Wales, as has been said, was expressly 
excluded from the court festivities given in their 
honor, and neither was her daughter Charlotte to 
take part in them. Now the Prince. of Orange, 





forgetting the reserve which his position demanded, 
saw no reason why he should deny himself the 
pleasure of these royal solemnities. Perhaps the 
idea never occurred to him that on account of the 
absence of his fiancé he should remain in retire- 
ment. The Princess Charlotte’s views may easily 
be imagined. On the 16th of June she had a last 
interview with her betrothed, and expressed her 
opinions very clearly. She teld him after her 
marriage it would be impossible for her even to 
visit Holland for a few days; that she held it a 
matter of conscience to remain with her mother, 
who had been so shamefully outraged. She also 
signified that her house, in spite of the contrary 
orders of the Regent, would always be open to her 
mother. The Prince not being willing to sign 
these new conditions, she declared that all was 
irrevocably over between them. 

The Regent was highly exasperated when he 
learned what had happened. The next day he 
addressed a short and angry letter to her; then, 
that she might have time to come to herself, he 
let her hear nothing from him for several weeks. 
Vain hope; the Princess remained inflexible. 
Losing patience at last, the Regent decided on a 
coup @’ état. The 12th of July he appeared unex- 
pectedly at Warwick House, dismissed all Char- 
lotte’s attendants, as accomplices in her revolt, 
and notified her that she was banished to Cran- 
bourne Lodge. Calming her exasperation, the 
Princess asked permission to retire a moment, in 
order to gain composure in solitude, but instead 
of seeking her chamber, she hastened from the 
house, called a passing cab, and sought refuge 
with her mother at Connaught Terrace. The 
long night was passed in the most painful debates. 
The Duke of York, the Duke of Sussex, Lord 
Eldon, and Brougham, the great Whig orator, 
sent to her by the Regent, employed all manner 
of arguments to persuade herto return. Even her 
mother said all she could to overcome her obsti- 
nacy; the young Princess would not yield. Moody 
and easily irritated, at times she would make no 
reply, and again she would hold her own against 
the most skillful. Brougham explained to her that 
by a law of George I’s. reign, the king or regent 
had absolute right to regulate the fate of all mem- 
bers of the royal family during their minority. 
She turned to him and exclaimed: ‘‘So you, too, 
desert me; you abandon me to the will of my 
father, although the people take my part.’’ This 
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reproach struck home, for Brougham, as popular 
orator, feared to place himself in opposition to the 
wishes of the people. 

Dawn was beginning to glow in the Eastern sky. 
There was to be an election that day at West- 
minster. Brougham took the Princess’s hand and 
led her to the window, and while she gazed on 
the fair prospect before her, the park, avenues 
and spacious streets, all bathed in the soft morn- 
ing light, he said, ‘‘In a few hours crowds will 
throng here, as is always the case on election day; 
I have only to appear with your Highness on the 
balcony, I have only to pronounce a few words to 
the multitude beneath, and you will see the entire 
populace of this vast metropolis rush to jour 
defence. But this triumph of an hour will be 
dearly bought, for the immediate consequences 
will be that the troops will march down to sup- 
press all violation of English law; blood will be 
shed, and during the remainder of your life you 
will be followed by the odium which in this 
country is always attached to such calamities pro- 
duced by the violation of law.” 

Deeply impressed by this argument, the Princess 
at last consented to return to her home. The 
engagement, however, was definitely broken off, 
and two years later we see the discarded suitor 
married to Anna, daughter of Paul I. of Russia, 
and we again meet him in history under the name 
of William II., King of Holland. 

Among the many princes accompanying the 
allied monarchs to London, was Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, a handsome young nobleman of 
but little over twenty-three years of age. Son of 
Francois of Saxe Coburg and the much-beloved 
Duchess Augusta of Reuss, Ebersdorf, he had 
already participated in many of the stirring events 
of the age. The alliance of his sister, the Princess 
Julia, with the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
had opened to him the highest circles of the 
political world. Even after this marriage was 
dissolved, his brother-in-law retained the most 
cordial affection for him, and shortly after the 
battle of Austerlitz, when scarcely fifteen, he had 
taken service in the Russian army. In 1813 he 
was among the first Princes who gave the signal 
for the great German upheaval against the French 
Emperor. He took an active part in the Congress 
held in 1814 at Vienna, and a year later at Paris, 
and had negotiated important territorial enlarge- 
ments for his brother, the reigning Duke of Saxe 





Coburg Gotha. The grace, nobility, and royal 
elegance of Prince Leopold, which contrasted 
strongly with the free and easy style of the Prince 
of Orange, impressed the Princess Charlotte at 
their first meeting, and caused her to desire a 
farther acquaintance. She mentioned her desire 
to her aunt, the Duchess of York, who was the 
sister of Frederic William III. of Prussia, and 
more likely than any one else to procure the 
young lady the interview for which she so ardently 
longed. Charlotte, poor recluse, shut out from 
all court ceremonies, had great need of some one 
to befriend her, and it was at the Duke and 
Duchess of York’s that she found the readiest 
sympathy. The Duchess decided that the most 
effective way she could aid her niece, would be for 
her to give a ball to which both the young people 
might be invited. 

On the appointed evening, and surrounded by 
a brilliant assembly, the Princess Charlotte met 
Prince Leopold; they conversed together, and so 
immediate was the understanding which sprang 
up between them, that that very evening they ex- 
changed vows of fidelity. After all that had occurred 
it was rather a bold undertaking to aspire to Prin- 
cess Charlotte’s hand. Imagine the Regent’s burst 
of wrath at such a request! He had threatened his 
daughter that if she broke with the Prince of 
Orange, she should never marry; she had broken 
with him—would he contradict himself so im- 
mediately after the rupture! Prince Leopold had 
not only these doubts, but also personal anxieties 
to contend with. Would the Prince of Wales 
receive this ardent suitor as a friend or as an 
enemy? Strange rumors were already whispered 
by the envious, as to the means employed by the 
young Prince to captivate the whimsical Charlotte. 
There is nothing more to be feared than a word 
dropped by chance, as it were, in an assembly; a 
word, a smile, are sufficient at times to ruin a man 
in the opinion of those who have power to dispose 
of his destiny. But these persons who were inter- 
ested in compromising Leopold in the eyes of the 
Regent of England, only succeeded in compromis- 
ing themselves, For the Prince, by the innate grace 
and frankness of manner, soon more than justified 
himself; he inspired the Regent with sentiments 
of affectionate esteem. He also acquired the con- 
fidence of the ministry, and even the friendship 
of several members of the royal family. The 
Duke of Kent was especially favorable to him; he 
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regarded Leopold as an excellent guide for the 
young girl apparently destined for the English 
throne, and when the Prince left London toward 
the end of July, 1814, he consented to become 
the medium of communication between the young 
lovers. 

Messages and promises were all very well, but 
what was the necessity of all this discretion? 
Why not openly make their request to the Regent? 
So spoke the Princess Charlotte in her usual im- 
petuosity. Her political friends—those of the 
Whig party, especially—added to her impatience 
by expressing the fear that Leopold showed too 
much submission to the Regent. The Whigs were 
wrong; Leopold was the true politician. What 
would have been his position in England had he 
carried his marriage through by force? The 


Prince wished to act with scrupulous propriety, 
the better to conciliate all parties; and he also 
felt, with regard to the peculiar position that the 
Princess Charlotte held on her mother’s account, 
double caution was necessary. His reserve was 
appreciated. Absent from England as he was, his 
influence still lived in the remembrances he had 


left behind him at court. His friends, the Duke 
and Duchess of York and the Duke of Kent, 
pleaded his cause with the Regent. The depar- 
ture of the Princess of Wales for Italy, in June, 
1814, smoothed away many difficulties. At last, 
in the month of January, 1816, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg received an invitation to visit 
London, and the marriage took place on the 2d 
of May following. The happy young couple 
were received for a few days at the Oaklands, the 
residence of the Duke and Duchess of York, and 
then returned to London, where they passed the 
remainder of the season. Their permanent home, 
however, was to be at Claremont-Esher, a charm- 
ing spot about sixteen miles from London. Here 
was assembled the Court of Prince Leopold and 
the Princess Charlotte ; and here the happy young 
wife gained from a sure and loving guide the know- 
ledge of English society and English interests 
which once she complained so bitterly of having 
been withheld from. If the subsequent career of 
Prince Leopold, as candidate of ihe Greek throne, 
and as founder of the constitutional royalty of 
Belgium, had not brought to light his rare mental 
endowments, one would attribute the praise which 
Stockmar lavishes on his character to the enthu- 
siasm of friendship. Highly endowed intellectu- 





ally, firm and loyal-hearted, always courteous, he 
united the simplicity of a perfect gentleman with 
an intimate knowledge of the highest society. 
His success was not alone in social life ; he exer- 
cised in political questions a moderation and just- 
ness of opinion which could not fail to create 
respect. In those days of doubt and despair, 
when the king was laboring under a dire malady, 
and England was governed by a despised Regent, 
all parties turned with hope and love towards this 
young man. He was pronounced ‘a model Prince 
Consort according to the very spirit of British 
law.”’ 

The Princess Charlotte with such a guide could 
not but develop rapidly. Only a little culture 
was needed to make this fair flower blossom into 
beauty. Until this time she had only been an 
object of curiosity and pity; she now became 
what she should have been—the hope of a great 
nation. Stockmar writes: ‘‘ Union, peace, and 
love reign in this household. My master is the 
best husband in the world, and his wife has a sum 
of affecfion for him which can only be compared 
to the total amount of the English debt.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘ The conjugal life of this couple is a mo- 
del of love and fidelity.’”” The public was not 
ignorant of these details. The monarchial loy- 
alty of England needs to attach itself to persons 
worthy of esteem. For nearly sixty years, through 
great crises and disasters, a sovereign whose intel- 
lect had succumted, but whose honor had never 
failed, had been held in veneration and esteem. 
The Prince Regent inspired totally different sen- 
timents; and the thought tlrat he, already invested 
with many royal prerogatives, would soon occupy 
the throne of England, filled all hearts with bitter- 
ness. How much livelier, then, was the joy when 
the Princess’s pregnancy became known. To ap- 
preciate the delight with which this announcement 
was received, the state of the country must. be 
borne in mind. The immense efforts which Eng- 
land had made against Napoleon, had brought on 
a disastrous reaction after the war. Commercial 
embarrassments, the interruption of labor, misery 
among the lower classes, and the crushing weight 
of public taxes, ingtigated through the country 
continual irritation and agitation, and in Parlia- 
ment party exasperation and antagonism. A crazy 
King, a depraved Regent, the affairs of the nation 
in disorder, the coming future wrapped in dark- 
ness—such were the clouds through which the na- 
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tion gladly caught the ray of sunshine shed by the 
image of the Princess of Wales at the side of her 
husband. 

But this joy was of but short duration. That 
happy year at Claremont-Esher was to be the last 
of Charlotte’s short life. On the 5th of November, 
1817, toward nine in the evening, the Princess 
gave birth to a boy that was dead before seeing 
the light of day, and the night of the same day 
the unfortunate mother was taken from a world 
where she had known so many trials, and had 
found but so lately the happiness of life. Prince 
Leopold could not believe the horrible reality ; 
he fancied it wasa dream. In an agony he knelt 
by the bedside, kissed the cold hands of his dead 
love, and turning to Stockmar said, ‘‘ Now I 
am alone.’”’ 

Many years after, when destiny had called him 
to fill the throne of Belgium, husband by a second 
marriage of a lovely and accomplished Princess, 
and surrounded by universal respect, he still 
thought of the Princess Caroline, and of all he had 
lost in losing her. At seventy-two years of age he 
wrote for his niece, Queen Victoria, a little book 





called ‘‘ Early Years,’’ in which he says: ‘‘The 
month of November, 1817, saw the ruin of that 
sweet intimacy, and the sudden annihilation of 
the Prince’s hopes and joy. He never afterward 
found the same happiness which that short period 
of his marriage had procured him.”’ 

It is not necessary to collect all the testimonies 
of sorrow called forth by this sad death; let two 
suffice. Lord Brougham says: ‘‘ For whoever saw 
himself the profound sorrow in which the death of 
the Princess Charlotte plunged England, all de- 
scription is superfluous, and for whoever did not 
see it all description is impossible.’’ The most 
touchingly beautiful tribute to her memory are 
these lines of Lord Byron’s, written when the news 
of the Princess’s death reached him in Venice; 


Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 

Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 

Seems royal still, though with her head decrown’d, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief, 

She clasps a babe to whom her breast yields no relief. 





THE NIAGARA 
By ALLEN 


PainTING has been called the ‘divine art,’’ 
because in its highest excellence it is recreative 
and reproductive in power. But Poetry is more 
than that ; it is an inspiration, and to its possessor 
it is preéminently the ‘‘divine gift.’’ And while 
in Painting the highest attainment towards the 
ideal perfection, though sought laboriously by the 
many, has been achieved only by the few, so 
in Poetry, its highest gifts, the genius of inspira- 
tion, and a native originality have been pos- 
sessed by few, very few, of the multitudes who in 
every age have brought to the altar of fame the 
offerings and incense of poetic talent. In Paint- 
ing, they who have succeeded to the highest 
standards towards perfection are those who, in 
ancient or in modern times, Rave produced upon 
canvas the most exact semblance of that which was 
their pattern, whether pictured from nature, art, 
or imagination, and whether the scenes portrayed 
had their bearing in the domain of forms, emo- 
tions, or passions. Not so with Poetry; while this 
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also is to an important extent an art, and subject 
to the government of rules in its construction ; 
and too, while drawing its inspiration from the 
entire realm of nature, and human experiences, 
unlike Painting, it is not so much the standard 
of its rules as an art which govern the verdict in 
approbation, as it is the evidence of genius, the 
inspiration of originality in subject and thought 
with the past. 

In Poetic writing, familiar subjects are apt to 
betray the writer into familiar modes of expression ; 
and quite naturally the Poet of mediocre talent, 
even though faultless in the rules and art by which 
his verse is constructed, falls into a style which if 
not a mere parody of the production of some 
author of genius, is at least a very palpable imita- 
tion of it. And the tendency always is to the 
reproduction of that which in style, if not also in 
substance, has at some previous time made pleasing 
and permanent impression upon the mind. 

These remarks I offer as introductory to the con- 
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fession of a recent experience ; for it is with respect 
to these ideas and facts that I make the following 
record of a miserable defeat and failure on the 
occasion of a very ambitious attempt by my Muse. 
Thus I here present the anomaly, unique if not 
paradoxical, of being myself both author and 
critic. 
I sought (as you will see), by repeated attempts, 
to write a great poem of our Niagara Falls. 
Standing at Goat Island, where the river madly 
rushing, leaping, dashing, pours now, and change- 
lessly as for unknown ages, its heavy, roaring 
deluge of waters down into the valley of the lower 
deep; seeking, by a law as fixed as the universe, 
and by this tremendous leap, and through a nar- 
row rock-bound channel, a new and broad area 
for its undiminished wealth of waters. Standing 
there, with senses all acute, with every faculty of 
the intellect, and every emotion of the soul wrought 
to a poetic ardor, I obeyed the promptings of my 
imagination in the following apostrophic verse: 
Sound, sound, sound ; 
O, ye rushing waters round, 
Filling the soul with wonder; 
Plunging into depths profound, 
Far below and under, 
O, ye ceaseless rush and roar 
As thy torrent waters pour, 
In one eternal thunder. 
Sound, sound, sound, 
Tremble all ye rocks around, 
All thou knowest, who hath found ? 
Shouting from the pit of hell 
What thou knowest, who can tell? 
Man may hearken—lift a hand, 
But can never understand. 


Reader, did you ever awaken suddenly from a 
dream wherein the imagination, uncontrolled by 
the judgment and will, led you into the happy pos- 
session of some long-cherished good ?—awake sud- 
denly to find your possessions vanish with the 
dream? Then you will know something of my 
chagrin, when once again reading thoughtfully 
this poem, I awoke to the consciousness that my 
eloquent production was the veriest plagiarism ; 
that in every line—in spirit, if not in words—I 
had merely answered from Niagara in reéchoing 
“‘Sound’’ the strangely-grand music of a gifted 
poet in his song of the Yosemite. 

But once more (I said) ; Jet now the mode of ex- 
pression change ; let the sublime give place to the 
devout and reverent, for certainly here is the in- 
centive as well as the inspiration_to the highest 





religious feeling ; and under the influence of this 
thought again I wrote: 

Eternal God, beneath whose hand, 

These waters fall at Thy command; 

From rock-ribbed heights, mid surge and roar, 

To deep abyss they ceaseless pour. 

While they in thunder voice proclaim 

Their echo-song of glad acclaim, 

With trembling awe we bow before 

Thy mighty power, and Thee adore. 

Alas! alas! here again I found even the first 
two lines, chosen With so much care, and which I 
fancied were to a high degree original, became 
more and more familiar to memory as the merest 
paraphrase of the opening couplet of that beauti- 
ful and polished song of the Centennial; while the 
remainder, I sadly concede, reflects, but with im- 
perfect rays, the solemn hymns of Dr. Watts— 
‘*Long Metre.”’ 

In the wonderful scenery of the Falls, we not 
only have the suggestion of grand and sublime 
thoughts, the incentive to devout feelings, but 
here is also located the histary of many an act of 
romance and tragedy. 

The record would be startling could it be known 
the full numbers of those who have lost their lives 
in being carried over the Falls. Such a record 
would include not only the numbers who, by 
strangely-frequent fatality, take the leap by acci- 
dent, but also many who voluntarily throw them- 
selves into the flood in suicide ; for there is a weird 
infatuation about the wild scenery which, to cer- 
tain nervously-unbalanced temperaments, makes 
the influence of it positively dangerous. 

Apropos of these suggestions, I have at com- 
mand an Indian legend, which, in its dramatic 
story, includes both classes of victims in Niagara’s 
record of tragic deaths, and which I here give: 

Just a hundred summer seasons, 
Since from out an Indian wigwam 
(Tribe and camp of Iroquois, 
Or the warlike Chippewas), 
Came there forth an Indian maiden ; 
Clothed was she in native costume— 
Skins of otter, skins of beaver, 
Trimm’d with shells, and knit together 
With beaded thread and eagle feather. 
But with sorrow heavy laden 
Was the dark-haired Indian maiden. 
For a noble, dusky warrior, 
Proud and braye—her favored lover— 
Crossing, with his bow and quiver, 
The swiltly-rushing, roaring river, 
In rash pursuit of deer or beaver, 
Down the rapids went, and over. 
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When this maiden, heavy laden, 
Sought in death release of burden, 
And to share her warrior’s grave, 
Plunged she in the rushing wave. 
To find her lover she would go 
Town the torrent, far below. 
Now the warrior and the maiden 
In the spirit land and Eden, 
Far beyond the river shore, 
Dwell together evermore. 

It is said of dramatic writings, particularly of 
the class historic, that to be good they must be 
“‘Shakspearean,”’ the old English poet being always 
recognized as the standard of excellence. If, with 
all verse description and legendary of Indian life 
and customs, the standard of appreciation is that 
they shall be ‘* Hiawathian,’’ then my Niagara 
legend and verse is not so entirely a failure. 

But to pass from this; I remember reading a 
dozen years ago in the New York Z7ibune, copied 
probably from the London Zimes, an article from 
the pen of Thomas Carlyle, written in his peculiar 
style, a stricture on American customs and institu- 
tions, which he was pleased to entitle, ‘‘ A Shoot 
at Niagara.’’ The ‘*Shoot’’ was not only at 
Niagara, which, in a typical sense, enters into and 
forms a part of our national reputation the world 
over, but also of our ‘‘ American Eagle,’’ our 
‘*Star Spangled Banner,’’ and everything which 
is symbolic of American pride and enthusiasm. 
While not at all in sympathy with the spirit of his 
article, the memory of it comes to me in the 
suggestion and inspiration of subject in conclusion 
intensely American; a theme fitted to embody, in 
poetic allegory and tableau, the several emblems 
or symbols of our national pride, rendered in a 
style of verse peculiar, but, alas! too long familiar 
to claim the merit of originality. 

Once upon a high cliff standing, 
Where was had a view commanding 
Of the rushing whirling rapids, and the torrent falling o’er, 
When my thoughts had all the seeming 
Of a Prophet vaguely dreaming; 
Suddenly I heard a screaming, high above the waters’ roar, 
Louder than the thunder roar, 
Startled by this voice amazing, 
My eyes I raised, and heavenward gazing, 
Far above the columned spray-cloud I beheld an Eagle soar; 
Soon with rapid wings descending 
Down upon the rainbow bending, 
Whose prismatic hues unending, the mist-cloud of the spray 
upbare, 
Perched the Eagle—yea, and more. 
Long I gazed, both wondering, fearing 
At the sudden, strange appearing 


Of this mystic bird there, perching on the bough beyond the 
shore. 
Then I said, whate’er thy fame is, 
Whether good or ill thine aim is, 
Tell me what thy spirit name is, prophetic, sounding to the 
shore. 
Then the bird said—“ Evermore.” 


All my soul within me burning, 
Now I asked, as to him turning, 
What the good and favored omen, of the strange wrought 
name he bore. 
When with wonder and surprising, 
I beheld before me rising 
The blue shield of our Union, and the Star Flag waving o’er, 
Which aloft he proudly bore. 


Then amazed, I heard the story 
Of the nation’s future glory, 
Made prophetic by the Eagle, and the symbols that he wore. 
And within my soul came stealing 
Every patriotic feeling ; 
All my doubts within me healing, by the words he had in 
store, 
When I asked, as once before— 


Prophet bird of our Centennial, 
Shall the cycles move perennial, 
Of the nation’s life and freedom, in the future, as before ? 
Shall the people, still procuring, 
By the ballot laws enduring, 
All their liberties securing, now and ever, as of yore ? 
Quoth the Eagle— Evermore.” 


Shall the States, all treason scouting, 
Neither one the others doubting, 
Guard the life, twice saved, and purchased with the nation’s 
sacred gore ? 
Shall the people, all united, 
By fraternal love cemented, 
Rallying round one flag contented, grow in greatness more 
and more ? 
Quoth the Eagle—* More and more.” 
Glad—I turned away from gazing 
On this vision had, amazing, 
Where the mighty rushing river, and the Falls are pouring 
o’er, 
Where the spray cloud still is rising 
With the rainbow hue, surprising, 
Where the spirit of the Eagle broods above the flood and 
roar, 
Brooding, watching—* Evermore.” 


While it may be a very strong appeal to the 
imagination to recognize so good English in 
the voice of our ‘“‘Great American Eagle,’’ and 
in words so cheerfully prophetic and promising, I 
do not know that it is any more so than to recog- 
nize approvingly the same tongue, but in words 
ominous and doleful, as spoken long ago of the 
gaunt and ghastly ‘‘ Raven.” 
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By Mrs. Harriet N. SMITH. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


‘¢So you come all the way from California? I 
hope you will stop with us, as you have no rela- 
tives but your uncle.’’ 

With a smile, that to Lucy seemed beautiful, 
he thanked her father, and said it would make 
him very happy todo so. He handed Mr. Green 
his card, and Lucy, looking over his shoulder, 
read, Fred. S. Fenton. ‘‘ Pretty name, too,’’ 
thought the maiden. Thought the young man, as 
her father introduced her to him, and she shyly 
gave him a nod and smile, ‘‘ I wonder if she has a 
lover ?”’ 

The whistle sounded for M— station. An 
instant after, a jar, a grating, and the cars were 
rolling over down the embankment. The moment 
they reached the bottom, and he could recover 
from the shock, young Fenton gained his feet, 
happily unhurt, and saw that Lucy and her father 
were held down under two seats that had become 
jainmed down over them. He sprang to their res- 
cue, and succeeded, by cutting away half of her 
shawl, in lifting her to her feet, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing her say, after a few tears of fright 
and bewilderment, ‘‘I’m not hurt at all.”’ 

Together they tried to extricate her father, and 
assisted by the arrival of help from outside, they 
at last got the seats off his limbs, but as they raised 
him he fainted with pain, and they found his leg 
was broken. 

‘Oh! what shall we do?’’ said Lucy, as she 
sank down beside him, after they had been helped 
out of the cars, and he had been laid on the settee 
of the station, that had been nearly gained when 
the accident occurred. 

‘“We’ve telegraphed to B—, Miss, and if you 
will tell us your name, we will again, to let your 
family know,”’ said the gentlemanly conductor, 
who with the rest of the passengers had all miracu- 
lously escaped with a few bruises, and now hovered 
about the wounded man, offering every assistance. 
She gave her name and street, and at that moment 
the doctor arrived, and as he had been restored to 
consciousness by the restoratives administered, he 
at once proceeded to set the broken limb, greatly 
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assisted by the young stranger. Poor Lucy was so 
terrified she had to be taken in hand by a good, 
motherly woman who presided at the station, and 
after a cup of tea and a little soothing, was able to 
sit down by her father and listen to the doctor, 
who said if nothing happened her father would be 
able to be carried home in a week. ‘That she had 
better go right home on the next train that was 
due in fifteen minutes, and he and the young man 
would watch with her father until the arrival of 
her mother, who had telegraphed she would be © 
down on the last train, which would pass Lucy’s 
as she went up. 

‘Yes, child, that will be best,’’ said her father, 
as she trembled and hesitated. ‘‘There’s the 
whistle, Miss Green,’’ said Fred; ‘‘allow me to 
to lend you my cape; you know you had to leave 
part of your shawl behind in the car, and its 
cold ;’? and throwing it over her shoulders, he 
opened the door and saw her, as the cars stopped, 
safely aboard and off. ; 

Excited and troubled as she was, she yet could 
say to herself, ‘‘ How stupid of me never to thank 
him: what must he think, and he so kind and 
polite?’’ Ah, little Lucy, he’ll take his smiles 
another time. 

Though very tired when she reached home, she, 
while laying off her wraps, quieted poor weeping 
Bennie, who sat, disconsolate, peeping out into 
the dark night at the window from which he had 
watched his mother off. She answered all Mr. 
Sears’s questions about the accident, and, then, as 
her mother had to leave without supper, busied 
herself in getting it; and after Mr. Sears had 
retired, and she had tucked Bennie away safely 
up stairs, she crept into her mother’s bed and 
relieved herself with a good cry, from which she 
dropped off into so deep a sleep that when she was 
awakened by Bennie making the fire in the morn- 
ing she felt as though she had but just closed her 
eyes. Making a hasty toilet, she soon had break- 
fast ready, of which Mr. Sears partook heartily, 
and, watching her as she cleared it away, he said: 

‘*Why, you are as handy as your mother, girl; 
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and I guess we’ll get along, if she has to stay six 
weeks instead of one.’’ 

‘‘T’ll try and make you comfortable, sir, at 
least.’’ 

‘*No fear, no fear, little girl,’’ and he stumped 
off to the post-office. 

At dinner that day he asked, abruptly, ‘‘ Who 
is this young chap that is staying with your 
father ?”’ 

‘His name is Fenton,’ and recollecting that 
he had whispered her not to tell his uncle of him, 
she hastened to add: ‘‘ He’s a stranger that got 
aboard the cars at J—, and is coming here, I 
believe.’’ 

** Fenton, Fenton,’’ said the old man, musingly ; 
**T used to know a fellow by that name. Hope 
it’s not him got back here—can’t be. This 
one’s a young man, is he ?”’ 

‘*About twenty, I should think,’’ and Lucy 
hastened out to the pump for some water, fearing 
more questions. 


The days went by. Every second one came a 


letter from mother, and as often Lucy answered 
them, telling her, ‘‘ Bennie was a model boy, and 


helped so much. Crusty Mr. Sears had got so far 
as to take the ‘noisy cub’ into his room to read 
to him, and he was getting so praised that he was 
quite vain.”’ 

‘* At last,’’ wrote mother, ‘‘ we shall be home 
to-morrow if all goes well.’’ 

‘* Hurrah !’’ said Ben; ‘and oh, I’m so glad,’’ 
said Lucy; ‘‘ for school begins next week; and I 
do want mother to get rested before I leave her 
all the work to do.”’ 

Old John said nothing; but he éyed that girl 
in her sweet unselfishness, and half-envied the 
happy father coming home to her love. 

‘* There, Bennie,’’ said Lucy the next morning, 
“I’ve got the spare chamber to prepare for the 
young man that is coming home with father; and 
so while I am about it, you can feed the hens, 
keep the fire going, and pare the apples for the 
dumplings. We'll get up such a dinner—won’'t 
we!” 

‘* All right,’”’ said Bennie, and out he went to 
feed the hens; and away flew Lucy up stairs. 
Though the chamber was in good order already, 
she had to give the bed an extra smoothing, and 
the curtains an extra touch by looping them away 
with some blue ribbons. A clean, white cover 
was substituted for the old one on the little bureau; 





and on the stand, at the head of the bed, she placed 
her nice volume of Tennyson, and beside it a 
dainty vase filled with scarlet geraniums and 
chrysanthemums. Last of all—and why did the 
girl’s heart flutter, and a blush mount her cheek, 
as she placed on the mantel a photograph of her- 
self, in acone frame? Was she thinking of the 
eyes that would fall on it soon ? 

Then, bestowing extra care on the glossv curls, 
donning a clean wrapper, and tying on her large 
apron, she came down to prepare dinner, for the 
travellers were to be in by twelve o’clock. Ben- 
nie had.a nice fire, and all in readiness for the 
pudding, and soon it was steaming on the stove, 
the chicken-stew sending forth its savory odors, 
the table spread with a snowy cloth, and upon it 
the best the house afforded. 

‘«There’s the cars!’’ shouted Bennie from the 
gate-post, where he had stationed himself. 

On they rushed into the station, that was but a 
few rods from the Green cottage. Bennie flew over 
to get the first sight of father, who, in a few min- 
utes, was being borne on a litter some of his shop- 
mates had thoughtfully provided, towards the 
house. Walking beside it, with her mother upon 
his arm, her satchel in hand, came the young 
man who, if the truth must be told, had not 
been out of the blushing Lucy’s mind hardly a 
moment since she had met him. 

All flushed with the excitement of her domestic 
labors and the joy of seeing them atl once more, 
she flung wide the door, and was soon in her 
parents’ arms. Kissing them, she motioned the 
men carrying her father to the lounge she had 
drawn out into the kitchen, near the table, for she 
said: ‘‘If father cannot sit up yet, he shall be 
where we can feed him.’’ As they lifted him on 
to it, she turned and gave her hand to the young 
stranger, and welcomed him to a seat by the fire. 

Not many minutes had elapsed before all were 
seated at the bountiful repast, and the young man 
introduced as a stranger to Mr. Sears, They 
placed him just opposite him at the table, and the 
old man had been attentively studying his face 
with a kind of bewildered look, as though trying 
to make out something. 

At last he said: ‘‘ Your parents were born in 
this place, I understand ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘¢Got any relations here ?’’ 

‘*T have an uncle, I believe, living here.’’ 
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‘¢What’s his name ?”’ 

‘‘John Sears. He was my mother’s only 
brother.”’ 

‘*What!’’ And in his astonishment, down 
went his glass of water on to the floor, and as 
Lucy sprang to pick up the fragments and get him 
another, he added: ‘‘ Why, that’s my name. You 
don’t pretend you are my nephew—-sister Alice’s 
boy—do you ?”’ 

‘*Just that boy, uncle; and I hope you are 
glad enough to see me to take my hand and give 
me a welcome,’’—stretching his arm across the 
table. 

‘* But—but,’”’ said old John, hesitating, ‘‘ how 
is all this? when did you come from home? how 
am I to know certainly you are my nephew, and 
not a humbug?”’ 

‘* Look at this, sir,’’ and Fred opened a photo- 
graph case and handed to his uncle. The old 
man put on his glasses, and looked long and with 
a quivering lip upon the face of a young lady the 
counterpart of Fred’s. The same high forehead, 
eyes, and smile. ‘*Come into my room, sir,’’ 
said he, rising abruptly and leadiug the way. Fred 


followed, and found his uncle in a chair, trembling 


and in tears. He went to him, put his hand on 
his shoulder, and asked: ‘‘ Won’t you own me, 
uncle, though you did not answer my letter ?”’ 

‘*Own you, boy ?’’ and the old arms were about 
the neck of Fred; and as he leaned his gray head 
against the young breast, great subs shook him. 
Recovering himself, he wiped his eyes, looked 
again at the picture of the sister who had loved 
him so well, compared it with Fred’s face, and 
said: ‘* Yes, just her all over—precious little of 
that rascal Fenton here. All Sears; and I’m 
glad of it, too. There, go out to your dinner, 
boy, and tell them I’m the old brute that would’nt 
answer the good letter you wrote me when your 
mother died, but let you struggle on alone there.”’ 

‘*No, indeed, uncle, I shall never tell them 
that ; we will forget all about it, and so come out 
with me—won’t you?”’ 

But the old man could not eat, he said, and 
wished to be left alone, and so, shutting the door, 
Fred left him to the remorseful feelings the sight 
of his sister’s face nad stirred in his heart. 

After dinner Fred invited Bennie to take a walk 
with him over to the station to get his baggage, 
for Mrs. Green had insisted he should make her 
house his home for the present, at least. 





‘*Yes, marm; that was what I was going to ask 
of you.’’ Mr. Sears had got over his trouble a 
little, and joined the family. So the walk was 
taken, the trunks sent over, and Fred made quite 
at home. He had a long talk with his uncle next 
day, and on his asking him the state of his funds, 
Fred acknowledged he had but forty dollars left 
after arriving at B—. ‘‘I hope to get employ- 
ment in some of the mills here, as I have been 
used to that work lately.’’ 

‘Say no more about that; I’m getting too old 
to attend to business, run after rents and carpen- 
ters ; you will take the charge, if it suits you, after 
this, and I’ll see that you have spending money 
enough; and if you don’t get married right off, 
why, I don’t see but we are all right.”’ 

‘All right? Why, uncle, you are too good. I 
never intended to be dependent upon you.”’ 

“‘Don’t you fear, young man. I’ll make you 
pay well for all the crusty old fellow gives you; so 
go along, and commence by looking over those 
accounts there on the table. I got my will drawn 
up yesterday at the lawyer’s, and you are to be my 
heir. I'll try to make up for treating poor Alice 
so.”’ 

Fred thanked his uncle with a full heart, and 
sat down to his accounts. 

It was four months before Mr. Green was able 
to go to the shops that had started up work the 
first of April. His long confinement had told 
upon him in many ways. There was the doctor’s 
bill, the extra expense of getting him home from 
the place where the accident occurred, and the 
board-bill for himself and wife while there; and 
though Lucy gave all her earnings as teacher into 
the family fund, and Bennie earned quite a sum by 
carrying papers, though Mrs. Green economized 
in every way through that spring, yet he found 
himself behindhand quite a sum when he com- 
menced work. ‘Then, there was the hundred dol- 
lars due Mr. Sears. He must speak to him about 
it that very day, he thought, as he returned, weary 
and disheartened, at night from the shop. 

And all this time how had it fared with the 
young folks thrown into each other’s society? One 
rather suspicious circumstance had taken place the 
first night Fred occupied the spare chamber. The 
first thing his eye fell on as he entered was the 
picture on the mantel. He approached, held it 
before the lamp, studied it with a tender look, 
and then, throwing his eyes around the room to 
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be certain the curtains were all down and no one 
there, the audacious fellow kissed it thrice. 

What little Lucy would have said to this, I don’t 
know; but, certain it is, it seemed to give great 
satisfaction to the gentleman. It was hardly to 
be wondered at that, as the days went by, these 
two young people should find many a thing in 
common—should, somehow, sit often on the back 
veranda, in the pleasant spring evenings, and sing 
together, for Fred’s bass chorded admirably with 
Lucy’s soprano; and Bennie was getting to be 
quite a lad, and could sing, too, quite a tenor. 

It used often to happen that Fred overtook Lucy 
as she came from school; and as they sauntered 
up the walk old John Sears would look out of his 
window well pleased. And, somehow, it happened 
in the winter evenings gone by they always man- 
aged, innocently, of course, to get seated on the 
same side of the table when the family drew 
around it, Mrs. Green with her sewing, father 
with his paper, and Bennie—ah, that boy! Why 


was he so attentive to sister Lucy? and, oh! why 
should he, when all was going on so pleasantly, 
blurt out, boy-fashion, one evening as they all sat 


thus: 

‘* Say, Lucy, has Mr. Wade wrote yet whether 
he’s going to take the school again ?”’ 

‘* Written, you should have said, Bennie. And 
why do you ask me? I’m not the one he should 
notify.”’ 

Fred started at the name. He had heard it 
often in the family, who all seemed to like to talk 
of the teacher who used to board with them. 

The exasperating Bennie opened again: 

‘‘ Well, he’s been writing to you all the time 
since he went away; and I s’posed he’d tell you 
whether he was coming back or not.’”’ 

Lucy bent closer over the book she was reading, 
and, with heightened color, said: 

**¢ All the time’ happens to be twice, you fool- 
ish boy.” 

But Fred had heard enough. Mr. Wade was a 
talented young man—not so young or good look- 
ing as himself, he couldn’t belp thinking ; for he 
had studied his picture that he had left behind for 
the family ; but they all liked him. He had been 
writing to Lucy, and down went his heart and 
hopes; and soon after he went into his uncle’s 
room, and seating himself, after a little talk, man- 
aged quite artfully, as he supposed, to bring the 
conversation round to Mr. Wade. 





Was he agreeable? Worth anything? Did his 
uncle know whether he was engaged ? 

‘¢ What should I know, Fred, of his love affairs?’’ 
answered the old man, quite ‘‘ up’’ to Master Fred. 
‘*T used to think it might be a match between him 
and Lucy, and it may be yet. You’d better ask 
them about it.’’ 

*« But, uncle, did she seem to like him ?”’ 

‘Yes, I guess she did, a little. It was natural 
she should; for if ever I saw love in a fellow’s 
face, I saw it in his. Why, his eyes followed her 
like Fate ; and he was always sketching and bring- 
ing home his pictures to her; and he’s plaguey 
smart, too—full of book larning and such. The 
minister says he’ll sit in Congress yet; and that 
gal just worships knowledge, and is as ambitious 
as Lucifer.’’ 

Poor Fred, he could hear no more. He seized 
his hat, rushed out, and for an hour, regardless of 
a cold that had troubled him for days, walked the 
streets, trying to conquer the mad jealousy the 
words of his uncle and Bennie had roused. 

Cunning old uncle, he was just shaking with 
laughter, and saying to himself: 

“*Guess he’ll take the hint now, and hurry up 
matters. I’ll give him another dose, if he don’t, 
the bashful booby. As to Wade—he’s well enough, 
and knows a heap, but for all that, if little Lucy 
don’t favor my boy, I’m blest.”’ 

Little Lucy had sought her room soon after Fred 
went out, and there, in sorrowful thoughts, was 
planning how, without being unmaidenly, she 
should disabuse Fred of his ideas. She saw at 
once he mistrusted there was something between 
her and the teacher. ‘‘ And, oh,’’ she thought— 
for we must expose her now—“‘ perhaps he will go 
and marry that proud Belle Baker. She’s been 
dead set at him ever since it came out that he was 
heir to his uncle; and—oh, dear!—I don’t know 
why I should think any more about him, when 
there’s so many other handsomer and richer girls 
who want him. He’ll never look to poor me— 
without a cent,’’ and folding to her poor little 
grieved heart a book of poems he had presented 
her with, she fairly sobbed out her grief in her 
pillow. 

But how calm and polite she was at breakfast 
next morning ; how gaily she led the conversation, 
dropping in every now and then with a sisterly 
remark of the absent teacher. How suitable a 
match it would be between him and Grace Den- 
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ham, the minister’s daughter, who liked him so 


much. Oh, the eyes Bennie made; for had not he | 


overheard Mr. Wade say to Lucy one night, after 
they supposed him asleep on the lounge, ‘‘ Miss 
Grace is very bright, very intellectual; but you 
know, Lucy, I’m not an admirer of her style.’’ 

But Bennie was bright, and guessed a little of 
affairs, and held his peace. 

As if to put the finishing stroke to Fred’s 
anguish, at noon Bennie rushed in with, ‘A letter, 
Luce, from Mr. Wade. Now we’ll know whether 
he’s coming back.”’ 

Tantalizing girl! Instead of sitting down and 
reading it before them all, she put it in her pocket, 
and went to her room; and Fred made an inward 
resolve to decide matters that night. 

Fortune favored him. Father and mother went 
out to meeting after tea, Master Bennie went over 
to his chum’s to consult about a kite they were 
constructing, and Lucy sat demurely sewing until 
Uncle Sears left the room, after calling up her 
blushes by remarking : 

“* Vou and Fred are unspeakably happy, I guess, 
to-night.’’ 


‘‘Thank, you uncle,’’ thought the young man, 


**you’ve put the words into my mouth.’”’ As he 
closed the door, he came and sat down by Lucy, 
and taking up a bit of cloth, commenced picking 
it to pieces, saying, in a low voice as he did so: 

‘*No: /’m not happy if you are, Lucy, to- 
night.” 

‘*Why not, pray ?’’ and the innocent eyes were 
raised. ‘‘ And why should you suppose me happy ?”’ 

‘<Can’t you guess, Lucy ?”’ 

*“‘No; I’msure I can’t.”’ 

‘*Wasn’t there anything in your letter to make 
you so? I know I’ve no right to ask about it, 
but—’’ and here the poor rag in his hands suffered 
some, and he paused until she looked up, but 
dropped her eyes instantly, seeing that in his that 
warned her ¢he question was at hand—‘‘I wish 
you would give me the rzgh¢ to ask about that, and 
another question, too,’’ and takin; ourage from 
the sweet, blushing face that bent to her work, he 
caught one of those trembling hands, and added, 
beseechingly, ‘‘ Won’t you give me the right ?”’ 

‘* To ask about the letter? Yes; alk you wish,”’ 
and the roguish eyes lifted a moment, to go down 
again, as he said : 

“*Don’t trifle with me, dear Lucy. You know 
I have loved you ever since we met; and I want 


| to ask you to love me‘a little. I want you to 
marry me. I hope you are not engaged to that 
Wade—are you?’’ and in his eagerness he drew 
her back against his breast, end bent so close to 
her face that a coquettish cry of ‘*There, you 
made me drop my thimble, you tease !’’ escaped 
her, all the while the pretty face, full of the 
sweetest confusion, drooped lower on his shoulder, 
and Fred, rightly construing its expression, laid 
his chestnut locks against her shining curls, and 
whispered, as she returned the pressure of his 
hand: 

‘«T’m Satisfied, dear. 
letter.’’ 

A long, happy silence, broken by something 
that sounded like kisses, then Fred said: 

‘You don’t know, Lucy, how I’ve suffered, 
thinking you were engaged to Mr. Wade.’’ 

*¢ And you don’t know how /’ ze suffered, think- 
ing you only liked me as a friend, and that you 
would marry a richer girl than me.’’ 

‘*Richer than you!’’ and the lover’s eloquent 
eyes satisfied little Lucy. 

‘*Let me speak to your father to-night—may 
1?’ 

‘« Yes,’’ whispered she, as she ran off up stairs, 
sending back a look that raised our hero into the 
seventh heaven of lovers. 

He was demurely reading when Mr. Green came 
in, and to his inquiry for Lucy, said he believed 
she had retired. Mrs. Green and Bennie soon 
went to their rooms, and Mr. Green fidgeted about, 
wishing Fred would, so he could make all safe for 
the night, when that gentleman surprised him with 
the question : 

“Do you object to me, Mr. Green, for a son-in- 
law?”’ 

One look, to see if he was in earnest, and then 
a cordial, ‘‘ No, indeed, Fred ; you have my full 
consent. I have never forgotten that week of 
tender care after the accident; and if. the choicest 
treasure of my heart will compensate you a little, 
she is yours—that is, if she consents.’? 

‘‘That’s all settled, sir,’’ and, with a grasp of 
the hand, they said good-night. Up stairs, two 
steps at a time, went the happy fellow, and not 
only kissed Lucy’s picture, but actually went to 
sleep with it on his heart. 

Uncle John was apprised of the state of affairs 
in the morning, and, with a hearty clap of Fred’s 
shoulder, said: ‘‘ Good, my boy; I didn’t lie to 


I don’t wish to see the 
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you for nothing last night, did 1? Oh, you young 
fool not to see how the land lay!’’ and, with 
a laugh, Fred acknowledged how jealousy had 
blinded him in regard to Lucy. 

‘* And now,”’ said Uncle John, ‘‘ when is it to 
come off? I’m getting old, and I want to see you 
and the little girl—God bless her—well settled in 
a home of your own before I go.”’ 

‘* And I hope,”’ said Fred, ‘‘ you will live many 
years in it with us.”’ 

‘* No, boy, no; the old man’s nearing another 
home, Doctor Bolus tells me. I saw him last 
night.”’ 

Fred gave a startled look in his uncle’s face, 
and was struck with its worn and changed ex- 
pression he, in his preoccupation of mind, had 
failed to notice before. 

“‘Tt’s all right, Fred; don’t look so like that 
mother of your’s with those pitiful eyes. I’ve 
been planning this marriage ever since you came 
back; and there’s that cottage on the hill that 
was vacated last month. We'll have it all repaired, 
a bay-window thrown out. What do you say, boy? 
Will it do for you and the birdie? You can build 
a bigger one, if you like, after the old man’s 
gone.”’ 

**Oh, uncle,’”’ said Fred, with tears that did 
him credit in his eyes, ‘‘can I ever repay you for 
all your kindness ?”’ 

The old man’s lip trembled as, in a broken voice, 
he answered, ‘‘I hope to see Alice there; and per- 
haps she’ll forget how long I neglected her, poor 
child, and the old sinner will be pardoned though 
his repentance was so late.’’ 

We've only to tell of the furnishing of the cot- 
tage, of the grand piano that went into it, of the 
consultations that took place as to carpets, mir- 
rors, etc., and that a few days after the engage- 
ment Mr. Sears surprised Lucy by laying in her 
hand a thousand dollars, with the remark that he 
‘«S’ posed she’d have to get some jimcracks for the 
wedding.’’ Mr. Green, from the payment for his 
first month’s work, took a sum as a beginning 
towards the repayment of the hundred dollars 





and offered to Mr. Sears, but he put it by at once, 
saying: 

‘*Why, man alive, you’re giving the best thing 
you had to my boy. Who wants your paltry hun- 
dred? No, sir; give that to Bennie for his read- 
ings.’’ 

Thoughtful Lucy had insisted father should take 
enough from her gifts to settle all the bills that 
worried him; and, to ‘‘stop Fred’s teasing,’’ she 
said, the day was named, and the bridal trousseau 
hurried forward, and at Thanksgiving there was a 
happy wedding-party assembled at the new home. 
A happy old man was carried over, tenderly 
wrapped up, in the carriage that took over the 
young couple. And though feeble and tottering, 
he insisted on visiting every room, and seeing that 
those upholsterers had not ‘‘ shammed things.’’ 

‘* All right, all right! Isee,’’ he said; ‘‘ and 
now, Fred, God bless you, and dont do as your 
old uncle did—shut up your heart till you get 
crusty and hateful. No fear, I guess, though, 
with you, little one,’’ he said, laying his hand 
tenderly on Lucy’s head. ‘‘ And now good-njght; 
I must go home,”’ and, calling the carriage, they 
saw him well wrapped, and off with Mrs. Green 
and Bennie. 

He retired as soon as he reached home, and, in 
the morning, when called to breakfast, failing to 
respond, Mr. Green softy opened the door of his 
room. There lay the old man, with folded hands, 
in the long, still sleep of death. The poor heart, 
let us hope, had rest in heaven with the sister be- 
loved. 

Tender tears were shed over the wasted form by 
Fred and Lucy; and, indeed, the Green family 
forgot all his past annoying ways in the gratitude 
his later kindnesses evoked. 

Tenderly he was carried to his last resting-place ; 
and when the will was opened, with the exception 
of a thousand dollars to Mrs. Green, the whole 
of his large landed property, bank stock, etc., 
was bequeathed to 

‘*My DEAR NEPHEW, FREDERICK SEARS FEN- 
TON.”’ 
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THE GOLDEN SCALP. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By SHEELAH. 
WiLu1AM PENN, in his ignorance of the topog- | claiming: ‘*The Indians! the Indians!’’ In- 


raphy of the interior, had been in the habit of 
defining the boundaries of his early purchases of 
land from the Indians by walking over the ground. 
Thus: ‘* Two days’ journey, with a horse, up into 
the country, as far as said river doth go;’’ or, 
‘* Back into the woods as far as a man can walk in 
two days from said station,’’ and such like, were 
terms by which his transactions were regulated. 
As long as Penn lived, his justice and benevolence 
kept matters straight, even with such vague ar- 
rangements as the above ; but when the good man 
had passed away, and others, less kind and less 
scrupulous, followed him, the Indian walk was not 
always conducted with strict regard to the rights 
of the original lords of the soil. Hence, dissat- 
isfaction arose on the part of the Indians, and 
aggravation on that of the white settlers, which 
increased in bitterness until the breaking out of 
hostilities between the French and English, when 
the former made use of all their subtlety to detach 
the Indians from their allegiance to the latter. The 
Delawares seized this opportunity to revenge their 
wrongs, and darkened the fair fields of Pennsyl- 
vania by the cloud of savage warfare. It was dur- 
ing these rough and stormy times that the inci- 
dents occurred upon which our story is founded. 

In the luxuriant Kittanning Valley, where the 
Monocacy winds its sparkling way, a gay wed- 
ding-party assembled in the soft haze of a Sep- 
tember morning. ‘The happy couple were Robert 
Craig and Joanna, the sunny-haired daughter of 
Edward Marshall. The young friends of the 
groom accompanied him from his home to that 
of the bride, where the neighbors, for miles 
around, assembled ; and the marriage ceremony 
took place with due solemnity at noon. Then 
followed an abundant and substantial dinner, after 
which the young people formed parties for danc- 
ing and games, while the old folks sat in groups 
smoking and talking. 

Three or four hours were thus spent when, sud- 
denly, a horseman came dashing into their midst, 
with blanched face and wild eyes, huskily ex- 





stantly the scene was changed, and mirth and 
gaiety gave place to horror and dismay. Look- 
ing, a broad smoke appeared curling above the 
trees in the distance,gtelling that many of the 
wedding-guests were already homeless. The few 
arms that the house contained were quickly pro- 
cured and distributed among the men ; the women 
and children were hurried within doors, and, like 
the yell of fiends, the war-whoop burst upon the 
summer air, ; 

The attack was fierce and the defence despe- 
rate. Of those who had no weapons, some took 
to flight, while others stood by their friends, and, 
with stones and such like missiles, strove to ward 
off the savage foe. One man was making his 
escape, when his wife called from one of the win- 
dows, ‘‘O, George, wait for me!’ He turned 
back as she leaped from the window, and, the 
next moment, a tomahawk was sunk in his head. 
But the woman for whom he had died, gave but 
one shriek of widowhood, when her spirit was 
sent after that of her husband by the same reeking 
hand that had butchered him. 

And all around the house the encounter raged 
with terrible fury. The whites fought for dear 
life, and for those that were as dear as life; while 
the Indians, filled with anger and hatred, fought 
like demoniacs. In view of an upper window, 
where a fair face, crowned with golden locks, 
looked down in speechless agony upon the strife, 
young Craig loaded and fired while his ammunition 
lasted, and then struck boldly and fiercely with 
his empty rifle until overpowering numbers burst 
in the house doors and the screams of the women 
and children broke forth. ‘Then, like a bear de- 
fending her whelps, the bridegroom sprung into the 
midst of the savages, and, with mad strength, tore 
his way through them. Up the stairs, over their 
bodies, and unheeding their blows, he bounded 
with herculean strength, until, bleeding and pant- 
ing, he reached the room where a group of women, 
in mortal terror, awaited the entrance of the In- 
dians. Joanna, with a hysterical cry, fell upon 
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his bosom ; and, encircling her with his left arm, 
and with his right hand seizing a stout chair, which 
he swung in front of him, he essayed to fight his 
way out again. But the hope was madness, for 
several pieces were now fired from the stairway, 
one of which took effect in his right shoulder, 
while another sent the blood spurting from his 
bride’s snowy neck. All was now lost. The fair 
girl that he loved better than life was murdered in 
his very embrace, while his true right hand was 
rendered powerless to avenge her. With a groan of 
unutterable anguish, he laidglown the precious form 
on the floor, not caring that the cruel foe were now 
binding him ag their prisoner. But the worst was 
not yet. As he quietly went with them, he turned 
at the door to take a last look at his sleeping bride, 
when—Oh ! horror of horrors !—one of the san- 
guinary wretches sprang back into the room, and, 
seizing the golden hair of the prostrate Joanna, 
ran his knife around her scalp, and snatched it 
from her head. Like a madman manacled, or a 
lion caged, was the bound husband at that fiendish 
act; and the burning rage that filled his breast 
and leaped through his veins caused torture intol- 
erable. A minute ago Craig had wished to die, 
that he might rejoin his love in a better land, but 
now his strongest desire was to live, that he might 
wreak vengeance for this last inhuman outrage. 

As Craig and the women and children, his fellow- 
prisoners, emerged from the house, the scene that 
presented itself was sad and sickening. The ground 
was strewn with the dead bodies of their friends 
and relatives—every head scalped and bleeding, 
and the survivors, wounded and bruised, were tied 
securely to trees and posts. The victorious savages 
were regaling on the remains of the wedding-feast 
and collecting the plunder; their grunts of satis- 
faction contrasting with the groans and sobs that 
now and then burst from their suffering victims. 
The last act of the marauders was to fire the house ; 
they then loaded their captives with the spoils and 
commenced their retreat. 

All the horrors and miseries of that journey 
have never been told. Now they climbed rough 
mountains, waded through rivers and swamps, and 
dragged their torn and wasted limbs through 
thorny woodlands, with but a morsel each of wild 
meat for food in the day, and staked to the ground 
like cattle at night, besides the cruel ordeal of the 
gauntlet which they had to endure in passing an 
Indian village. Of the women, the aged, and the 





children, several sunk under their sufferings, and 
were despatched by their barbarous captors—their 
bodies left to be devoured by beasts or interred by 
any friendly hand that might chance that way. 
At last they reached Fort Duquesne, where the 
Indians consigned the faint and broken remnant 
of their prisoners to the French commander. 

But one there was of that stricken band who 
traversed the weary way without sign of failing, 
and who, now at the journey’s end, did not court 
the much needed rest. The harrowing scene—ever 
before the eyes of Robert Craig—of the mutilation 
of his murdered bride, kept alive the fever of ex- 
citement within him, and closed his senses to per- 
sonal suffering. ‘The savage who carried the pre- 
cious scalp possessed a fascination for him as intense 
as was his abhorrence. He watched him as a tiger 
watches his prey, and ground his teeth as he 
planned a hundred schemes of vengeance upon 
him. To him the better treatment of the fort, 
under a civilized enemy, was no advantage, inas- 
much as it separated him from the dear proximity 
of the golden scalp, and from every chance of re- 
dressing the brutal outrage. But his condition took 
a favorable turn when Captain Contreseur, the com- 
mander of the fort, found it expedient to send the 
prisoners to Canada. While on this journey, by 
keenly watching for an opportunity, Craig con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of his guards, and 
escaped. 

In an enemy’s country, surrounded by dangers 
and difficulties, yet the bereaved and outraged 
husband, burning for vengeance, saw no obstacles 
that could not be easily surmounted. Without 
food or arms, or anything to help him on his 
journey save dauntless courage, he struck boldly 
into the wilderness. And he had but slight know- 
ledge of the way, and only the stars at night to 
direct him, for he was obliged to avoid the settle- 
ments. To tell of the hardships and perils of that 
lonely travel, of its frightful encounters with wild 
beasts, of its hairbreadth escapes from human foes, 
of its hunger and cold, and wet, and its weary 
straying up and down, would take too long. We 
must, therefore, sum it all up by saying that only 
an indomitable purpose could sustaim him through 
it. But, at last, when almost exhausted, he met 
a hunting-party of the Connecticut settlers on the 
Susquehanna. Reduced to a skeleton, his clothes 
worn to rags, and his weather-stained face bearing 
an expression of wild agony, we need not tell of 
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his wants or his woes to excite pity and sympathy. 
Wholesome food, however, and a sleep unbroken 
by the torment of apprehension, refreshed his 
body and revived his spirit. Some clothing of 
skins was also given to him; and, with directions 
for his way, which now led through a friendly 
country, he started hopefully again. He got along 
faster and more easily, as he travelled the beaten 
road and obtained refreshment at the settlements, 
until, finally, the deep song of the rapid-rolling 
Susquehanna gave joy to his ears. 

It was evening, after a glorious day in Indian 
summer, when Craig, with cautious movements, 
approached the Delaware town of Waiomink. 
The braves, he learned at his last stopping-place, 
had lately returned from an expedition with much 
plunder and great rejoicing. It was an opportune 
season, therefore, for the man who, alone and un- 
armed save by a trusty club, had such a terrible 
account to settle with the tribe. He could exer- 
cise all the arts of warfare practiced by his savage 
foes, and being familiar with their habits, he knew 
that they were now drinking and carousing after 
their recent successes, and therefore less wary 
and dangerous than at other times. i 

That night the work of vengeance commenced. 
Carefully reconnoitering around, at a safe distance 
from the frolic and firelight, Craig came upon an 
Indian sitting alone, smoking, with his rifle lying 
on the ground beside him. Quick as thought he 
aimed a blow with his club at the dusky temple, 
and the savage fell dead. The avenger gave one 
look around, then seized the rifle, powder-flask and 
shot-pouch, and sped away to an opposite point of 
observation. He had now a firearm by which he 
could send a deadly message without approaching 
near to the enemy ; and every opportunity that he 
found to glut his hate was eagerly grasped, while, 
agile as a fawn, he fled from place to place, and 
left no clue to find the angry hand that struck at 
all points and all hours. 

A week passed away in this vengeful enterprise, 
and Craig was getting nervous with anxiety, for he 
had not yet met him for whom he watched most 
keenly—Tastamaquah, whose brutal hand had 
stripped the bride’s fair head of its golden scalp. 
He could wait no longer, as he saw indications of 
their starting abroad again ; so, at night, when they 
were engaged in an idolatrous sacrifice, he dis- 
guised himself like them, and glided around with- 
out going near enough to be discovered. 





He had before witnessed their abominable pagan 
rites, but this was a grand occasion, and the scene 
was truly horrible. Every one of them seemed 
frantic—singing and howling, and twisting their 
bodies into grotesque shapes, as they danced 
around a large fire, while their conjurers pow- 
wowed and played juggling tricks. In the midst 
of this wild and distracting scene, Craig caught 
sight of Tastamaquah, dancing violently, and 
making those hideous noises in which each seemed 
trying to excel. Rejoiced to have at last found 
his abhorred enemy, Craig heeded nothing more, 
but with eyes, like those of a lynx, fixed on the 
unconscious savage, he shadowed him with tire- 
less determination through long hours. At last, 
wearied with their exertions, and overcome with 
the potations of whisky that had accompanied the 
eating of the sacrifice, the frenzied worshippers 
began to drop away. As the crowd thinned, the 
spy had to be more careful in concealing himself, 
until the object of his attention, with a final yell 
and bound, left the circle. Still following and 
keenly watching, Craig marked the wigwam into 
which he entered, then hid behind a tree to bide 
his time. But very soon the ground was clear, 
save the fire that stil glowed in the centre. With 
slow step, and staggering, lest some observing eye 
should still be unclosed, Craig now proceeded to 
the wigwam of Tastamaquah. There lay his enemy 
in his power at last. For a moment he looked at 
the monster, then, seizing the Indian’s own toma- 
hawk, he struck it with all his force into the up- 
turned face. Silence still reigned, and the suc- 
cessful executioner had yet to obtain possession of 
the golden scalp; but he knew where the red- 
skinned warriors kept those trophies, and in a 
a moment he had a score of them in his hands. 
His fingers trembled with passionate eagerness, as 
he turned them over until a cluster of golden 
tresses shone in the firelight. This he tenderly 
and reverently pressed to his lips, then placed in 
his bosom. ‘The others he hung to his belt, and, 
casting a look of deep satisfaction on the grim 
savage who was now powerless of evil, he stepped 
forth, and wound his way carefully out of the 
sleeping town. 

While wandering around, on the first night of 
reaching Waiomink, he had come upon his own 
horse, which had been part of the spoil taken by 
the marauders on that fatal day. He caressed the 
animal, who joyfully recognized him, and, since 
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then, made nightly visits to him—finding him by 
a peculiar whistle. Now that his retributive work 
was done, he would withdraw to some friendly 
forest, away from the hated vicinity of the Dela- 
wares, and his horse, the only living thing that 
loved him, should go with him. He therefore 
proceeded to a certain bush where he had pre- 
viously, with this view, hidden a bridle and a deer- 
skin. He then gave a whistle which was answered 
by a neigh, and soon he heard the sound of hoofs 
and the faithful creature came trotting towards 
him. He patted his glossy neck, threw the bridle 
over his head and the skin over his back, upon 
which he vaulted and then sped away to the 
distant wilderness. The sun’s beams were ap- 
pearing in the east when he alit from his tired 
horse; but, before taking rest himself, he selected 
a healthy oak and at its foot buried the scalps he 
had hung at his belt in Tastamaquah’s wigwam. 
Then he cut a cross in the tree’s bark, and that 
oak still stands to mark the spot, although the 
forest has all been cleared around it. 

No one who knew Robert Craig in his joyous 
youth or saw him in the gallant glory of his wed- 
ding day, would have recognized him on any 
subsequent occasion. His bodily sufferings— 
scarcely noticed by him, so much were they out- 
weighed by greater wretchedness of spirit—told 
upon his hitherto well-kept system, and gave him 
a lean, cadaverous aspect, and a wild, sunken eye. 
In the new life which he had now chosen, there 
was nothing to restore his identity. He dwelt in 
a cave and supported himself by hunting. Es- 
chewing the comforts of civilized life and avoiding 
its associations, he brooded over his wrongs, 
nursed vindictive feelings, and heeded not the 
demoralizing effect of such a course upon both 
body and soul. Sometimes he met with individuals 
and parties of his own race; but, reticent and 
gloomy, he manifested no desire for any further 
intercourse with them than to aid them against, 
or protect them from, the hated red-skins. In 
such enterprises he was ever foremost, and his 
bold and reckless daring, in the worst emergencies 
of this kind, made him as much a terror to the 
Indians as he was an esteemed friend and ally of 
the sorely-tried settlers. But to all he was an 
object of mystery, as much to those who welcomed 
his grim, gaunt presence, as to those who regarded 
him with superstitious dread. ‘*The Wild Hun- 
ter’ was the title that his appearance and manner 
of life gained for him. His principal abode was 





in the Juniata Valley; but he visited, with his 
faithful horse, all the surrounding country, and 
everywhere, for many miles, that an Indian fired 
a gun or raised a tomahawk, his stern, relentless 
hand followed with avenging stroke; and often 
did he come galloping up, just in time to prevent 
fire and massacre, and to send his unerring ball to 
the hearts of the savage aggressors. 

Thus for twelve years lived the melancholy man ; 
a life of a hatred and revenge; dark, unhappy 
life, into which there shone no ray of comfort; 
in which no tender thought had place, save when, 
in lonely hour, he drew from his bosom that cluster 
of golden curls and pressed it to his lips in soft 
caress. It was but a few moments, however, until 
the thronging memories overwhelmed him, and he 
returned the little scalp to its hiding-place, and 
stood forth more bitterly furious than before. 

But now came achange. The wild hunter, in 
the midst of his vengeful career, was stricken 
down by the hand of sickness. This was a fate he 
had never foreseen. Death he had often thought 
of as coming to him from the weapon of a savage 
foe, or when, overpowered by numbers, he might 
be doomed to slow and horrible tortures. For 
either of these alternatives he braced himself. 
But the weary wasting of a sick-bed, alone in a 
forest cave, was a condition of affairs wholly un- 
looked for. Oh! how long were the hours now 
spent in pain and weakness! How galling were 
confinement and inaction! How dreary to lie 
day and night without seeing a human face, with- 
out a kind hand to reach a draught of water, ora 
friendly voice to utter a cheering word! And 
now came a doubt as to whether his last years had 
been well spent; as to the wisdom of ignoring the 
advantages of civilization, and devoting the best 
portion of his life to a wild passion for vengeance. 
Brought up under Moravian influence, his youth 
had been well taught in the gentle doctrines of 
religion. He had also sat at the feet of the saint- 
ed Brainard, and had heard the truths of the Gospel 
in their most wondrous power from the burning 
lips of Whitefield. What had there been in his 
wilderness life to harmonize with the principles 
thus inculcated? or, what had he gained in the 
interests of body or soul by those years of vindic- 
tive bloodshed? These questions, and many more 
in the same direction, kept agitating his bosom, 
while his parched mouth and aching head gave 
sentence against wasted time and strength. 

One night he lay thus musing; his feeble hand, 
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within the bosom of his hunting-frock, pressed 
fondly the silken hair that lay next his sad, faint 
heart, when, gradually, a soft light appeared, and, 
amidst it, to his astonished sight, came the vision 
of his fair girl-wife. A grieved expression, as 
well as that one of deep love, which they had 
ever worn, shone in her blue eyes as she looked 
pityingly on him. 

‘«Oh, my darling! my darling !’’ he exclaimed, 
in weak accents, and attempted to stretch his 
hands towards her. But she clasped her slender, 
white fingers, and her sweet voice thrilled through 
his heart as she said, beseechingly : 

‘Forgive, forgive, as I have done, and return 
home.”’ 

He began, exerting all his strength, to raise 
himself towards her, when the light faded away, 
and she was gone. He may have fainted, he may 
have slept, but he knew no more until the beams 
of day entered the door of his cave. A great 


thirst was upon him, which impelled him to drag 
himself out to the spring, a few yards away. There 
stood his horse, who had also come to drink, and 
whinnied with joy at sight of him. <A draught of 


the clear, cold water seemed to give strength to 
the sick man; and a longing to put in exercise 
the desire of Joanna inspired him with the power 
todo so. Home—he had none; for was not his 
father’s house burnt, and were not its inmates all 
massacred save a brother, who had been carried 
away captive with himself? Yet, the voice he 
loved had said, ‘‘ Return home,”’’ and to the Kit- 
tanning Valley he must go, and spend his last few 
days there. 

To decide was to act. Dizzy, but determined, 
he climbed to his horse’s back; and the faithful 
brute, knowing there was something wrong with 
his kind master, trod gently and carefully as he 
moved away. Slowly, and by easy stages, the 
journey was made ; and the traveller’s spirits rose 
as he went on, for everywhere the wild hunter was 
welcome to the best entertainment the settlers 
could afford, and woman’s kind ministrations were 
lavished upon him. As he entered the region of 
country where he was unknown, he urged his horse 
forward at a more rapid rate, and soon he came 
upon scenes familiar in his youth. And now he 
hastened on, impatient, and yet dreading to see 
the spot hallowed by the blood of those so dear 
to him, Nearer and yet nearer he approaches, 
and the old horse seems to recognize the ground, 





for he tosses his head and bounds along with evi- 
dent pleasure. At last he was upon the farm, and 
up before him loomed the homestead, just as it had 
ever stood. Astonished—for had he not seen the 
Indians set it on fire?—he was about to stop and 
look around, but the horse knew the place and 
galloped to the door. 

The harvest moon was at her full, with not a® 
cloud in the blue expanse to obscure her lustre. 
In the old farm kitchen the evening meal was 
spread, and a large family, composed of three 
generations, sat around the table, when they were 
disturbed by the sound of the horse’s hoofs. The 
young men went out to see the visitor, whom they 
met entering the house, while the horse of his own 
accord walked to the stable. 

But no one knew the strange man, in uncouth 
garments, with long beard and haggard features, 
who stood looking from one to another, dazed 
and trembling. The children shrunk, affrighted, 
from him, till the house-mother, a comely matron 
past middle age, exclaimed, excitedly: 

‘*T believe in my heart, John, that this is our 
long-lost son !”’ 

‘‘Am I dreaming?’’ demanded the stranger, 
rubbing his eyes and seizing a chair for support. 
But the family gathered round him with glad re- 
cognition, his father grasped his hand, and his 
mother drew his head to her bosom with tears of 
joy. 

Questions were now rapidly asked, and, in a few 
words, answered. Thus, Robert learned that his 
father and one of his brothers had succeeded in 
escaping when the house was beleaguered ; that his 
mother and sister had concealed themselves in the 
garret, and remained there until all was quiet; 
that, on the departure of the Indians, those who 
had fled came back, and, by their united efforts, 
quenched the fire, which had not made much 
headway, and then attended to the solemn duty of 
preparing their slaughtered friends for burial; and 
that, moreover, his youngest brother, who had 
been taken captive to Canada, had returned upon 
an exchange of prisoners in a couple of years 
after. At last came the name that he longed, and 
yet dreaded, to hear. 

‘* But, poor Joanna,”’ said the mother, tenderly, 
‘**her recovery was the slowest work of all.’’ 

‘¢ Joanna recovered !’’ exclaimed Robert, start- 
ing violently, and his eyes opening wide with 
amazement. 
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‘*Yes; even so, The wound in her neck was 
not mortal. The ball ran down towards the 
shoulder, and a skillful surgeon extracted it. Her 
head gave the most trouble, and her life and her 
reason were long in the scales; but both were 
almost miraculously preserved, and she at last 
arose—only the shadow, indeed, of the once 
plump, rosy girl, but still recovered, thank God, 
in mind and body. And, so,’’ continued Mrs, 
Craig, ‘‘we lived pleasantly again but for our 
ceaseless mourning for you, whose fate we could 
not learn.’”’ 

Robert buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. What would he now give for his twelve 
wasted years? Worse than wasted—spent in the 
indulgence of the fiercest and most evil passions. 
And, then, the thought of: his poor, stricken love, 
suffering week after week, and month after month, 
and he not there to tend, and soothe, and sympa- 
thize. He recalled the grieved expression of her 
gentle face when she appeared before him in his 
dreary cave, and he tore his hair and wrung his 
hands in bitterest anguish. 

But, where was she now? His mother went on 
to tell, and clasped his hand the while: 

‘*When George came home from Canada, and 
brought no news of you, but was surprised at not 
finding you, as he said you had escaped early on 
the northward march, we all lost hope of ever see- 
ing you here. We thought you had been killed by 
savages or beasts, or had sunk under exhaustion 
in the woods. We thought of everything that 
could have happened to you, but never thought of 
your being alive and staying away from home, If 
such a possibility had occurred to us, we should 
have got all the neighbors to join us in searching 
for you. But Joanna’s disappointment was pain- 
ful to see. The hope of your return had much 
helped her recovery, and now it was all over. She 
did not want to stay with us any longer, although 
she had no other home, for all her folk had been 
killed or carried away, and the house burned 
down, She wanted to go to the Moravian settle- 
ment and enter the Sisters’ House. We tried to 
persuade her that she belonged to us; but it was of 
no use, she could not content herself here without 
you. So we gave up opposing her, and father 
took her down to Bethlehem, and made arrange- | 





ments, unknown to her, for paving her expenses. 
We often go to see her, and sometimes she comes 
home with us to spend a day; and she says she is 
as happy as she can be in this world.’’ 

Robert sprang to his feet with the intention of 
going at once to Bethlehem; and it_was in vain 
that they tried to dissuade him by urging that he 
was too tired after his long journey, and that he 
did not look ‘‘ presentable,’’ until his mother sug- 
gested that his sudden appearance at such a late 
hour (for it would be the middle of the night be- 
fore he could reach there) might give a serious 
shock to Joanna. On this ground he consented 
to wait until morning, and suffered himself to be 
led to his chamber. 

But before morning Robert Craig was in a rag- 
ing fever. The excitement caused by the even- 
ing’s discoveries, added to the fatigues of the 
journey, in his weak condition, brought a relapse 
of his late illness with tenfold virulence, and for 
several weeks his friends stood around awe-struck 
with the apprehension that Providence had but 
brought him home to die. 


Joanna alone was sanguine. Delighted to have 


him again, in any state, she flung herself joyfully 
into his service; and, under her careful nursing, 
the disease spent its fury, and he lived. Very 
sweet she looked, when, in the ligit of sanity, he 


first recognized her. The rich beauty of thirty 
years seemed brighter than he bloom of girlhood, 
while the golden crown seemed well replaced by a 
little band of silken hair down either temple, sur- 
mounted by the neat cap of the Moravian Sisters. 

Robert Craig took up life again just where he 
had laid it down on that day that had opened so 
brightly and closed so darkly. His gaiety of spirit 
never returned, but his heart was quietly and 
deeply happy. Through all the years that war 
ravaged the country, he served his native State 
efficiently, but never again raised a weapon in the 
name of anger or revenge. He was yet in vigor- 
ous manhood when the rainbow of peace stretched 
over a new-born nation; then he and Joanna went 
fondly, hand-in-hand, down the slope to a serene 
old age. They were honored and beloved by all 
their neighbors; and their descendants are among 
the first people in the Kittanning Valley to this 
day. 
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By A. H. MarkLey. 


AsIDE from the esthetic enjoyment which the | brought it to the strength of a beautiful manhood, 
cultivated derive from art, it produces results infi- | that enshrined it and deified it, lie in the mould ® 
nitely more extended ; it appeals to the apprecia- | of a gone past. Modern art is but a child of this 


tion of a vastly greater number 
in its practical application to 
the industries of civilized man. 
Through this channel of indus- 
trial art, a people can much more 
surely and rapidly be brought to 
a high standard of cultivation. 
The instruments of training 
probe to the beginning of things, 
down to the lowest strata of the 
improving classes; through the 
byways where the germs of know- 
ledge and taste can be scattered ; 
through the channels of hu- 
man needs, of the every day 
life and occupations, of the 
home surroundings and the lux- 
uries which an increasing in- 
come ever seeks, and which 
satisfy, in many cases, the high- 
est ambitions of those who work 
for increase of fortune. Espe- 
cially is this true of a new 
country like our own, whose 
art traditions are yet to be 
born, whose art knowledge is 
yet in its infancy, and must 
derive its nurture and support 
from Old-World traditions and 
Old-World masters, whose tal- 
ent has to seek the genius of 
art amid the palaces and gal- 
leries around which the dust of 


centuries has gathered ; for, let . 


the genius of the artist be as it 
may, he must find the genius 
of his art away from America’s 
proud hills and nobly-flowing 
rivers—away from her proud 
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achievements and more nobly-moving institutions. | great old god—a mortal child, yet to earn his 
Art is the soul of dead centuries—undying; while | immortality. 


all that gave it birth, that gave it sustenance, that | The industries of a nation, to whose mechanical 
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labors and practical objects have been added the 
higher elements of design and beauty, of artistic 
development and intellectual life, form a great 


ram Ramet 
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OF MINERVA. 


share in the intellectual history of that nation. 
The arts of the engraver, the goldsmith, and the 
metal worker, the worker in pottery and porcelain, 
the inlayer, the worker in iron and wood, the 
maker of textile fabrics, both tapestries and woven 
goods, are the monuments by which human progress 
has marked its way. Nations of old produced pow- 
erful monarchs, astute statesmen, unrivalled codes 
of Jaws, but they have passed from off the face of 
the earth; while those that produce the greatest 
works of art demanded for the uses of men, make 
a nationality indestructible. The goldsmith or 
gold worker ranks among the earliest of artisans 
who brought to their work a spirit of taste and 
design combined with the excellency of superior 
skill. The art of chasing on metal goes far back 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, as one 
may infer from the shield of Achilles—a wonder- 
ful remnant of antiquity, and from the subjects of 
its kind: this art was called by the Greeks “‘ foreu- 
tic ;’’ and the celebrated artists of antiquity used 
the toreutic art in those portions of their statues 
not the work of the chisel, among which artists 
may be named Phidias, Polycletus, Myron, Mentor, 
and others; the famed statue of Minerva was thus 





adorned. And among the celebrated Italian art- 
ists we should not omit to mention Antonio Ca- 
nova, who received instruction in the art of sculp- 
ture in the studios of Forretti and Ferreri, of 
Venice. One of his masterpieces is the monu- 
ment to Clement XIII., at Rome (shown in 
our illustrations). 

To the gold-worker, and to an accident, the 
engraver owes his art. One Tomasso Finiguerra, 
an Italian living about 1440, an ornamental en- 
graver on silver, was accustomed to test the pro- 
gress of his work by filling it in with a mixture of 
lamp-black and oil, and taking therefrom impres- 
sions upon paper, thus proving his work, and at 
the same time preserving his patterns, Some 
claim the honor of this invention for the Ger- 
mans; but, however that may be, it gave to the 
engraver his exquisite art—an art which approaches 
so closely to the fine arts, and its history and pro- 
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gress enter so intimately into the society of those 
arts, that it demands more than these outline 
remarks are intended to give. These silver- 
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workers filled their designs with a black pigment 
that hardened in a short time, which style of work 


was termed ‘‘millo.’’ Benvenuto Cellini, a Floren- | ancient times. 


tine who lived in the sixteenth century, carried 
the goldsmith’s art to the highest perfection— 
he being also a sculptor and worker in bronze; 
those pieces of his work now in existence are 
of great value and finest art. It would be use- 
less to enumerate the adaptation of metal- 
working in modern times; objects familiar to 
almost every grade in life amply attest to the 
study of beauty and fitness of design entered 
into by modern workers. The celebrated firm 
of Elkington & Co., of England, have accom- 
plished more than any other modern means for 
the reproduction of ancient art, and the intro- 
duction of new and original designs. Our own 
American firms show wonderful progress in the 
matter of design and workmanship. 

Carving in wood and ivory was an art early | 
practiced among the Babylonians, the Grecians, 
French, Germans, and Italians; rare pieces of 
work of the sixth and ninth centuries being ex- 
tant, the churches and cathedrals of the Con- 
tinent containing many elaborate and beautiful 
specimens of the work of the Middle Ages, 
at which time carving seemed to have reached 
its highest perfection ; and of later centuries, fol- 
lowing the adorning of the churches, pieces of 
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A Cup FOUND IN GLASTONBURY Ruins. 


furniture, goblets, crucifixes, ornaments, and even 
portraits in wood, were produced by artists and 
workers of eminence. 





Inlaid work in ivory, metal, shell, wood, and 
stone, was brought to perfection by workers of 
Buhl, the inlaying of metal or 


ANTONIO CANOVA, THE GREEK SCULPTOR. 


wood in wood, was named from its inventor, an 
Italian cabinet-maker, who came to France to ply 
his art in the reign of Louis XIV. Marqueterie 
is the French term given to inlaying when diffe- 
rent colored woods are employed. The term 
mosaic denotes the inlay work of glass or stone, 
and in very ancient times was mainly employed in 
constructing the pavements surrounding the pal- 
aces and temples, and in the flooring of those 
buildings. The origin of the term, and of the 
work denoted by it, is involved in obscurity. It 
was practiced by the ancient Romans, when the 
art seems to have been lost, as Andrea Tati, a 
worker of St. Marks, Venice, is mentioned as 
having reintroduced it into Italy. In Italy there 
were two varieties of mosaic-work—Roman and 
Florentine ; the former employing minute pieces 
of colored glass to form the picture or design. 
The manufacture of this glass is a papal monopoly 
carried on in the Vatican, no less than twenty- 
five thonsand shades being produced. In the 
Florentine work pieces of stone or shell, of the 
natural colors, are inlaid in black marble, and 
beautiful results attained. The finest work of this 
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kind is produced in St. Petersburg in the factories 
under imperial patronage. In the Indian mosaic 
white marble forms the ground-work. No stone- 


ETRUSCAN VASE, 


inlaying has ever excelled the work in the marble 
walls of the tomb of the Sultana of Shah Jehan, 
at Agra. 

The history of pottery and porcelain may almost 
be said to form the history of the nations in which 
it has at any time formed an important industry ; 
and to give but an outline of its history would 
claim a volume. 

The working in pottery, or all objects in baked 
clay, dates back to the earliest intelligence of man- 
kind. The Egyptians claim precedence in this 
art. The Assyrians and Babylonians resembled 
the Egyptians in their work, with probably greater 
refinement of material and design. The most re- 
markable pottery of antiquity was the Greek, which 
seems to have another origin than the Oriental. 
The term keramos, from which we have the word 
keramic, was applied by them to this work. 

The Etruscans and Romans give evidence of pot- 
tery having been ainong their earliest arts, and it 





was extended to the whole Roman world; yet, 
long before the conquests of the Romans, the 
northern nations—especially the Celts and Scan- 
dinavians—left remnants of an anciemt pottery in 
the cromlechs, the tumuli, and the graves of their 
buried heroes. In the New World the existence 
of earthenware dates to the remotest antiquity— 
the Mexicans and Peruvians evincing the greatest 
mastery of the art. Among Oriental nations the 
Chinese and Japanese hold the highest rank. The 
art of pottery in China is said to be as old as 2599 
B.c.; and the Chinese claim the invention of hard 
porcelain about 185 B.c. The Japanese date of 
manufacture is somewhat later. The Persians pro- 
duced translucent pottery in the fifteenth century 
A.D. Among modern nations, England, Germany, 
France, and Italy have taken the lead—the names 
of Worcester, Sevres, Dresden, and hosts of others, 
being very familiar. The manufacture of the glaze 
forms almost a separate art ; and with this the varied 
achievements in the use of metallic colors for 
porcelain decoration have marked, step by step, 
the progress of the work in keramics. The most 
successful artists of modern times have added their 
labors to the designing, shaping, and decorating 
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of porcelain, and the results attained in many 
cases are so beautiful and perfect that they merit 
to be classed among the fine arts. 
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The weaving of suitable material into forms for| The earliest positive knowledge of working in 
use or ornament, gives proof of its existence among | tapestry was given to us by the Saracens, who 
men, even in a most rudimentary state of their | seem to have revived the art, and introduced it to 
skillfularts The savage the notice of the world. 


fashioned animal or veg- They employed it as a 
etable fibre with his deft draping for the courts 


fingers, or with the rude of their houses; as a 


hand-loom, centuries covering for walls it was 
and centuries before first used by the Flem-® 
Cartwright revolution- ings prior to the early 
ized the manufacturing seventeenth century. In 
and commercial world 1606 Henry IV. estab- 
by the introduction of lished its manufacture 
his wonderful power- in France under Flem- 
loom in 1787; and the ish artists. Those work- 
ladies of the old feudal ers aimed beyond the 
world sat in their cas- floral and geometrical 
tles, surrounded by their designs of the Saracens, 
maidens, weaving, stitch and introduced subjects 
by stitch, the famous of high artistic order, 
conquests of their lords mainly historical ; emi- 


in rare tapestries long nent artists furnished 
before Gobelin and their designs, among 
Beauvais placed at the which may be named 
feet of royalty their the famous Raphael car- 
exquisite productions. toons. Tapestry-making 
The Oriental nations, lagged in France for 
for centuries gone and many years after its 
to-day, hold highest introduction ; finally a 
rank in the marvelous firm of Canaye brothers 
permanence of color, founded an establish- 
texture, and material of ment on premises form- 
carpets and rugs com- erly occupied by one 
bined with rare purity Jean Gobelin, a wool- 
of design; and the dyer, and from this 
cashmere woven goods came the name of the 


of the East gratify the wonderful work they 
cultivated tastes and produced. 


form the adornments of 
wealth. Silks, velvets, 
and satins, gold and sil- 2 
ver cloth, fine laces, 
textures of purple and Ze 
fine linen are things of 22 

the past, even in the ( 


youth of history; and Goruic INCENSE STAND. nor establishment was 
to-day it is not that our afterwards founded at 
looms produce rarer and finer textures, so much as | Beauvais. Here a slight difference in the mode 
that they produce by wonderful and multitudinous | of working made Beauvais tapestry a distinct 
inventions of machine appliances myriad multiples | variety. Under modern monarchial France the 


of the hand results of olden times. productions of the Gobelins were distributed as 
VoL. X.—4 




























© France worthy of the 
42 ‘**Grande monarch,’”’ 
2 brought by purchase the 
manufacture .under the 
royal patronage. Ami- 
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Subjects before seldom thought of have, 
through personal observation, aroused 
general interest. Knowledge follows 
awakened interest, then advancement 
and culture. Private collectors are be- 
coming generous in giving to the people 
an opportunity of seeing what is rare 
and worthy among their collected trea- 
sures. Our infant museums in our large 
- cities are, year by year, adding to their 
possessions, and bringing before us 
the results of human energy and human 
love of the beautiful, giving us hereby 
the standards for our work that the Old- 
World artists have had for years before 
them. 

In our own city one valued memorial 
of the Centennial year has been the 
founding of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art,’’ with a 
nucleus of art products in every way 
promising the great results we look for 
the Instituticn to accomplish—the giv- 
ing to the people that which is perfect in 
having answered the highest demands of 


workmanship, and beautiful, as every 
perfect work must be, and powerful to 
educate a people to understand, appre- 


CrucIFIX TO THE CHURCH ST. MAURITURS, MUNSTER, GERMANY. ciate, and reach the standards placed 
before them. 


. imperial gifts; they are of great value and few in 
number. 

Step by step America is advancing in the appre- 
ciation of the masterpieces of art-work that have 
so long been treasured in the Old World; and 
slowly but surely is she reaching out to the foun- 
dation of a great producing future. Old-World 
workmen are coming to our shores to reap the 
results of a more bountiful harvest offered them, 
and give us the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience. 

The Exhibition just passed brought in our midst 
the triumphs of industrial art from all the world ; 
our own work was placed side by side. The re- a 
sult of the comparison has been—we are young RAALA AAA AAR 
workmen, but not oor workmen; we have much ce eee 
to learn, but we have the capacity for learning. SPECIMEN OF ANCIENT MOSAIC. 
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THE LOVES OF THE KINGS. 
By Mrs. B. F. BAEr. 


EDWY AND EDGAR. 
For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
SHAKSPEARE, 

The casual reader, groping after the main facts 
of history, is apt to pass over minor details, and 
in his haste to press great truths on memory’s 
tablets—the fall of this or the sudden rise of that 
empire, for example—seldom pauses to note the 
romance that sprinkles almost every page. 

Royalty confers no distinguishing attributes 
apart from its prestige. Monarchs live like the 
rest of mankind; and, though their forms are 
robed with ‘‘ purple and fine linen,’’ and their 
brows shadowed with diadems, their passions and 
appetites are only human. They like as other 
men do, love as strongly, hate as cordially, err as 
inevitably and fall as frequently as earth’s less 
favored children. 

It is our purpose, from the vast field before us, 
to glean a sheaf here and there and bind it into 
such a form as may not prove wholly unattractive 
to our readers. 

Eight centuries ago, when Edwy the Fair, a 
lineal descendant of Alfred the Great, was called 
to the Anglo-Saxon throne, the literature of his 
people was in its infancy, the mass of the nation 
being constantly employed in making aggressions 
on their neighbors, or repelling the attacks of the 
fierce Danes, who, with other Teutonic tribes, 
were accustomed to make annual incursions into 
Britain, and scourge the island with fire and sword. 

Nearly a century later, after the Norman Con- 
quest had opened the way for the rudiments of 
science and an increased civilization, we find 
Henry I., surnamed Beauclerc, or good scholar, 
because he had accomplished the stupendous task 
of translating AZsop’s Fables into Anglo-Saxon. 

Among the monks, whose influence was begin- 
ning to be felt throughout Europe, were to be 
found the most learned men of the day, many of 
whom were well versed in the ancient classics, 
and became writers of no mean repute. Indeed, 
to the old manuscripts found in the monastic 
libraries, the modern historian is obliged to credit 


much of his information concerning the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

In those days, when the world was wrapped in 
the intellectual lethargy of the Middle Ages, the 
Gleeman played no ignoble part. So a nation 
who knew nothing of books, whose sports were 
the most hardy, consisting of hunting, fishing, 
hawking, and a feasting that would astonish the 
Englishman of the nineteenth century, it was in- 
dispensable that some amusement be provided to 
while away those hours when inclement weather 
forbade out-door pastimes, and satiety and drunk- 
enness had put an end to revelry. This niche the 
Gleeman filled in the early days of our ‘‘ English 
cousins,’’ singing his rude verses with a potency 
that is not to be despised, often accompanying his 
song with the harp. 

These singing poets afterwards became cele- 
brated throughout Europe as minstrels; and still 
later we hear of them as troubadours. Many of 
their ballads may yet be found among the sheet 
music of our ancestors, and are replete with a 
romantic chivalry that charms us even at this 
late day. The high veneration with which these 
Gleemen were held may be discovered in the fact 
that their persons were sacred alike to friend or. 
foe in time of peace or war; which immunity led 
Alfred to penetrate the Danish camp in this char- 
acter, and obtained for him the soubriquet of the 
Minstrel King, which seems to us a discrepancy, 
as the singing poets were not known as minstrels 
until long after King Alfred’s time. 

Such was the condition of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom when Edwy ascended the throne at a 
very early age, some historians saying sixteen, 
others nineteen, none going beyond twenty years; 
and in this semi-barbarous condition of society 
must be found whatever excuse—if indeed there 
may be any urged—that can be brought forward 
to palliate the atrocious persecutions that harassed 
this ill-starred monarch at every turn. . 

Very handsome, as we are informed, and very 
passionate, the young prince was unfortunate 
enough to fall in love with a beautiful princess of 
the royal family named Elgiva or AZlfygn, who - 











happened to be first or second cousin to Edwy, 
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and consequently within the prohibited degrees 
of the canonical laws, forbidding cousins to marry, 
a law which still exists in Catholic countries, we 
believe. However, the prince seems to have fol- 
lowed ‘‘the bent of his will’’ rather than the 
advice of his spiritual advisers, and the courtship 
ended in marriage, thereby incurring the undying 
hatred of the Papal authorities, who headed the 
strongest political party at that time. 

On the day of the coronation Edwy was unwise 
enough to retire from the banquet before the 
revels had ceased, thereby infringing the kingly 
custom, which the Prince of Denmark notices as 

More honor’d in the breach; than the observance. 

When sought by the Abbot Dunstan, he was 
found in the queen’s room with Elgiva and her 
mother, and refused to return to the banqueting 
hall. ‘The monk upbraided the king in no gentle 
terms, heaped the most opprobrious epithets on the 
ladies, and climaxed the outrage by forcibly eject- 
ing the former from the room. , 

It is natural to suppose that a fiery young prince, 
with the coronation honors thick upon him, would 
resent such a public affront to himself and queen, 
whom he loved most devotedly; and, as a writer 
most facetiously remarks, ‘‘ The king had a ready 
rod wherewith to scourge the monk.”’ 

Dunstan had exercised almost unlimited influ- 
ence over the preceding king, the weak and 
superstitious Edred, and taking advantage of this 
circumstance, Edwy at once required Dunstan to 
give an accurate account of all the moneys issued 
from the royal treasury during his uncle’s reign. 
This demand the Abbot refused to comply with, 
and the king at once proceeded to revenge himself 
on the offending monk. 

Dunstan was banished the kingdom, his revenues 
confiscated, and his monasteries laid waste. In 
this unfortunate quarrel Edwy displayed no kingly 
craft, for he arrayed himself on the weaker side ; 
and though Dunstan was exiled, his cause did not 
sleep. He had left behind him a powerful friend 
in Archbishop Odo, who was a Dane by birth, and 
a zealous advocate of celibacy among the clergy. 

It was not long before Odo made his power felt 
with a singular vengeance. He struck, and the 
blow fell where it was meant that it should be most 
felt. All the fatal beauty of the Saxon queen, all 
the strength of her husband’s love, was powerless 
. tosave her. She was torn from the king’s palace 
by a body of soldiers, and her face having been 





branded with hot irons to destroy its fascinations, 
was hurried over to Ireland to remain in perpetual 
exile. 

Dissolute as Edwy is represented by ancient his- 
torians of monkish proclivities, there is something 
wonderfully thrilling in the gallantry which urged 
him to defend his queen against such odds, and 
pathetic in the love whose faithfulness well-nigh 
cost him a crown. 

Completely broken in spirits by this cruel blow, 
the king, unable to check the revolt of his subjects, 
was content to divide the kingdom with his brother 
Edgar, and was compelled to consent to a divorce 
from Elgiva likewise. He afterwards remarried, we 
are iold, but to whom seems involved in mystery ; 
consequently we may be pardoned if we doubt it, 
in the light of subsequent events. 

In the meanwhile, the queen was not idle in her 
retirement ; for surrounded by friends, gained by 
her extreme youthfulness and her great distress, 
she succeeded in obliterating the scars made by 
the branding-irons—how this was accomplished is 
difficult to discover, and more difficult to credit— 
and suddenly reappeared in England with all her 
pristine beauty restored, to jcin her lover-king. 

Braving everything, and heroically braving the 
dangers that beset her at every step, Elgiva at- 
tempted to reach Edwy, knowing that she would 
receive protection at his hands; but she fell into 
the enemy’s net, and was captured shortly after 
her feet touched her native land, to meet a fate 
than which no fouler blot darkens the pages of 
English history. 

Peerlessly beautiful, not more than seventeen 
years of age, we may picture the queen as fair, 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired, as graceful as the wil- 
lows that bordered the streams of her native coun- 
try, and turn from the mental portrait to shed a 
tear over the memory of one who deliberately 
threw herself into danger, preferring the risk of 
being captured rather than be separated indefi- 
nitely from the husband whom she adored, and 
paid the forfeit with her life. 

As to whom the orders for the most inhuman 
torture of the fair captive may be ascribed, is a 
matter of controversy to this day; but certain it is, 
that monk nor people raised a hand to prevent or 
avenge the deed of barbarity, which would better 
grace the calendar of a Sioux Indian than a nation 
professing Christianity. 

Elgiva was taken to Gloucester, and hamstrung, 
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from which slow torture she died after three days 
of excruciating suffering. Her youth, her fidelity 
and unflinching bravery were powerless to gain her 
one iota of mercy from her relentless foe, whom 
Dr. Lingard excuses by remarking that the death, 
‘‘though cruel, was by no means unusual in that 
age.”’ 

How much Edwy’s unfortunate love had to do 
with shaping his career, may easily be discerned. 
It antagonized him with the dominant party in the 
beginning of his reign, excommunicated him from 
the Church, divided his kingdom, and caused the 
death of its helpless object as well. Divorced as 
he was, remarried to another, as he is said to have 
been, nearly ail historians unite in saying that the 
king died of a broken heart soon after hearing the 
news of the untimely death of his first, and it may 
be presumed, only love. 

Thus perished two hearts in the first flush of 
youth, with the weight of twoscore years scarcely 
touching their brows; perished because they had 
dared to love, and in loving ‘had proved true 
through every vicissitude of fortune even unto 
death. Their lives stand out on the pages of his- 
tory as a brilliant example of fidelity, that will not 
soon fade from the mind of the reader; one that 
puts to shame the cynic’s unbelieving sneer of 
man’s truth, and woman’s stability. 

Even in death their memories have been pursued 
most relentlessly by the persecutions of their ene- 
mies, who declare that the Saxon queen possessed 
any but a fair reputation, and branding her as the 
king’s mistress. In this connection, Kneightley 
pertinently observes in her defence: ‘‘ We give 
this view of the case on the authority of the honest 
Saxon Chronicle. Its words. are: ‘In this year 
(958) Archbishop Odo divorced King Edwy and 
Elgiva because they were too sib’ (¢.e. near a 
kin). There must therefore have been a mar- 
riage.’’ It is but just to say, however, that the 
monkish historians use this term, and probably 
regarded her as such in the light of the alleged 
illegality of her marriage. 

To the vindictive representations of Edwy’s 
character we can bring no word of palliation, no 
shadow of excuse ; and when brought into contrast 
with Edgar’s, who is represented as a model of 
wisdom and saintly virtue, we are forced to con- 
clude that other motives than those of the unpreju- 
diced chronicler, seeking to transmit to posterity 
a true account of the age in which he lived, the 





people and the rulers of his country, governed the 
general make up of the life of this monarch. Repre- 
sented as licentious beyond description, we have 
searched in vain for a single instance of the young 
king’s moral depravity. Indeed, he seems to have 
remained singularly free from the vices of his age, 
and the aspersions of his calumniators all hinge on 
his illicit companionship with Elgiva. 

Edwy ascended the throne 955 a.p., and died 
959, as we have said before, of a broken heart on 
hearing of the queen’s fatal attempt to rejoin him. 

Edgar, with whom Edwy had shared his king- 
dom, at once laid cl@m to the whole, and was 
proclaimed king at the age of sixteen. This prince, 
though very young, adopted a policy as wise as it 
was crafty, and had evidently learned a lesson from 
his brother’s disastrous career. He conciliated the 
monks, arrayed himself against the secular clergy, 
and became at once the idol of the strongest party, 
whose chroniclers unite in giving him a character 
marked with wisdom, temperance, and virtue. 

Wisdom he may have possessed, and temperance 

too, as the Anglo-Saxon understood the term ; but 
his virtue seems to have been neither invulnerable 
nor impervious to female charms, as his biography 
abundantly proves. Of his first marriage we know 
but little save that Edward the Martyr was the 
issue of it, but the second is garnished with as 
many wreaths of romance as the most extravagant 
could sigh for. 
_ Edgar, always singularly on the alert where 
feminine charms were involved, had heard the 
most flattering criticisms of Elfrida, the daughter 
and heiress of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; and con- 
trary to his usual mode of wooing, the king deter- 
mined, in consideration of the lady’s noble birth 
and great wealth—a charm that lures king as well 
as subject—to make her his wife, should her beauty 
be found to equal the panegyrics rehearsed con- 
cerning it. 

Strangely enough, the monarch, instead of going 
in person to test the truth of these rumors, and 
win his bride, despatched his confidant and favor- 
ite, Athelwold, to Olgar on a visit to find out if 
Elfrida was really as charming as she had been 
described. 

Athelwold betrayed his trust by falling violently 
in love with the young lady, and returning to the 
king with an adverse report of her beauty, saying, 
as Hume puts it: ‘‘ That her charms, far from being 
extraordinary, would have been overlooked in a 
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woman of inferior station.’? Here the romance 
dropped for a time until Athelwold, seizing a 
favorable opportunity, besought the king to grant 
his marriage with Elfrida, as her station and 
wealth would amply compensate him for whatever 
defect of person she might possess. Anxious to 
assist his favorite’s aggrandizement, Edgar readily 
yielded his consent, and the marriage was con- 
summated without a suspicion of fraud finding its 
way to the royal mind. But a favorite at court 
stands on the most treacherous of quicksands— 
royal favor, changeful as the wind—and Athelwold 
formed no exception, for taere were not wanting 
about the Saxon throne those who were ready to 
whisper hints in Edgar’s ear of the wrongs he had 
sustained at his subject’s hands. Neither was the 
monarch one to let these hints pass unheeded. He 
at once declared his intention to Athelwold of 
paying his respects to the bride in person, during 
his customary hunt in the forest near her father’s 
castle. 

The treacherous favorite was overwhelmed with 
confusion, but sought permission to ride forward 
to announce the royal visitor. Wild with despair 
of the consequences likely to follow his rash and 
thoughtless act, the young husband fell on his knees 
before his bride, confessed his crime, threw himself 
on her mercy and implored her to disguise the fas- 
cinating charms that had beguiled him from duty, 
held him captive in Cupid’s meshes, and made him 
a traitor to his king. 

Elfrida dissembled, sent Athelwold to meet his 
master, and shortly afterwards appeared in the 
royal presence with her beauty enhanced by every 
art of toilet and dress that the opportunity afforded. 
The king was dazzled by her brilliant charms, and 
secretly vowed that she should be his. Athelwold 
was killed in the forest, while hunting, shortly 
after his treachery was discovered, some say by 
Edgar’s own hand, others by the hand of a hired 
assassin. ‘The husband removed by death, Elfrida 
was wooed, won and espoused to share courtly 
honors with the royal murderer during the remain- 
ing years of his reign. 

Many of Edgar’s eulogists complain that this 
account is traditional, and therefore not well 
authenticated, and Dr. Lingard observes, in this 
connection, that, ‘‘ Malmesbury, on the faith of an 
ancient ballad, has transmitted to us a story prob- 
ably invented by his (the king’s) enemies.’’ But 
when we consider the state of the literature of the 
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age, and the position that the gleeman’s song oc- 
cupied, and the fact that, whether he sang of love 
or war, he generally based his verses on life scenes, 
we are obliged to confess that Malmesbury’s foun- 
dation for this historical romance is not to be 
despised, nor altogether ignored. 

Although twice married, this ‘‘ virtuous prince’’ 
seems to have possessed a spirit peculiarly fond of 
romantic adventure; and, though these selfsame 
eulogists touch these disgraceful amours ever so 
lightly, and skip them with as few lines as possible, 
we are able to glean sufficient from them to fill us 
with amazement that any body of Christians in any 
age should have thought him worthy of the title of 
‘* saint.” 

How so good a churchman as this young king is 
represented to be, could be guilty of such an offence 
as the one which led to the singular penance of 
remaining uncrowned for a half score of years, is 
an enigma hard to solve. That he broke one of 
the most sacred laws of his professed religion, and 
profaned one of its holy places, his friends even 
do not attempt to deny; and it proves only too 
well that Edgar allowed no obstacle to bar his way 
to the accomplishment of his end, not even the 
sacred portals of a convent. 

This romantic adventure, Dr. Lingard affirms; 
but sententiously observes, that the king’s crime 
was promptly punished by his being forbidden to 
wear his crown for the term of ten years. Hume, 
in referring to this penance, briefly and not inaptly 
remarks: ‘‘A punishment very unequal to that 
which had been inflicted on the unfortunate Edwy, 
who for a marriage which in the strictest sense 
could only deserve the name of irregular, was ex- 
pelled his kingdom, saw his queen treated with 
singular barbarity, was loaded with calumnies, and 
has been represented to us under the most odious 
colors.’? Assome palliation to this otherwise dark 
picture, a few authors agree that the lady seized by 
Edgar was not ‘‘a bride of Heaven,”’ but a young 
girl of rank, who had sought safety from the law- 
lessness of the times in a religious house and a 
nun’s dress. On this point there are divers opin- 
ions, but we recommend that the king receive 
‘*the benefit of the doubt.’’ 

However, his punishment seems to have had no 
effect on the susceptible prince, and we hear of 
him again in another escapade only a trifle less 
disgraceful. Having to make a journey through 
his kingdom—as he often did—he found himself 
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compelled to lodge for the night with a nobleman, 
whose beautiful daughter he beheld for the first 
time. 

Transported by her loveliness, the king forgot 
the laws of hospitality sufficiently to make a most 
infamous proposal to the young lady’s mother. 
Knowing only too well that the king’s wishes 
veiled a command, the mother conceived an inge- 
nious deception, and completely frustrated the 
royal lover’s design by a skillful stratagem. 

Elfrida, the proxy in this affair, was conveyed to 
court, where she seems to have enjoyed the highest 
prosperity that royalty could confer on its favorite ; 
an incident the more worthy of note when com- 
pared with the death of Edwy’s unhappy queen. 

Strange to relate, those rigid religionists, who 
knew no creed save ‘‘ chastity and obedience,’’ 
and had sent Elgiva to Ireland because ‘‘it- was 
unlawful for a mistress to remain at court,’’ and 
afterwards tortured her most barbarously, either 
winked at Edgar’s amour or failed to compel obe- 
dience so far as to dismiss the female favorite from 
court. Certain it is, that we have no account of 
any such signal punishment being meted out to 
either Edgar or Elfrida, as marked the romantic 
attachment of his ill-fated brother. 

Edgar died in the thirty-second year of his age 
and the sixteenth of his reign ; and has been handed 
down to posterity as the wisest and most illustrious 
of the Saxon kings, crowned with a prudence that 
gained him the love of his subjects, and a virtue 
that obtained him a canonization. 

With his ability as a king it is not in our pro- 
vince to deal; but as a husband, his career is 
stained by the blood of Athelwold, who stood be- 
tween him and his coveted prize, Elfrida, ‘‘ who 
seems,’’ says Lyttleton, ‘‘ to have had the highest 
contrast in her own person, the greatest external 
charm, and the most odious internal deformity.’’ 
Her atrocious murder of Edward, after the king’s 
death, to secure the succession to her own son, 
more than corroborates this view of her character. 

As a lover, his course was tortuous or marked 


by a headlong precipitancy, borne of the licen- 
tiousness that was a part of his being. The mari- 
tal vow sat lightly on him; his intrigues were dis- 
graceful in the extreme; and love seems to have 
been but another name for the unbridled passions 
of an untamed nature. And yet he flourished! 
His favorites came and went at their pleasure, and 
his amours were carried on under the very eyes of 
St. Dunstan, whose austere piety enabled him to 
resist the temptations of the Prince of Darkness, 
and catch him by the nose with red-hot tongs 
when he presented himself to the monk in the 
shape of a beautiful woman, to the great discom- 
fiture of the whole neighborhood. 

We can scarcely in all the pages of history, find 
two characters that furnish a more striking con- 
trast than is presented in the lives of these two 
kings, brothers by blood, and yet so widely differ- 
ing in state policy, kingly craft, and those traits 
necessary to form the successful career of a sove- 
reign. Edward was frank, open and impetuous, 
Edgar was cold, calculating, and worldly wise ; 
the one arrayed himself on the weaker side of the 
struggling parties, the other was too politic to 
make such a mistake; the first fell in love with 
his cousin, and was too sincere and too faithful to 
give her up at the command of his spiritual supe- 
rior; the latter was too wily to commit such an 
imprudent act. 

Wherever Edgar placed his affections, he was 
not likely to forego his desires, but that object was 
not allowed to stand in the way of his advance- 
ment; and we cannot think that he would ever 
have sacrificed his kingdom for a woman, much 
less have died for loving too well, as did Edwy. 
| True, Edgar was no worse than the most of his 
generation. ‘That it was an age of lawlessness, 
rapine, and gross immorality, we cannot doubt ; 
but when these facts are brought forward as a vin- 
dication of this prince, they shed a new lustre over 
Edwy’s character, whose steadfast affection for his 
beautiful young queen rises to the sublime when 
we consider its rarity. 











BE KIND TO THE POOR. 


BE kind to the poor when you can— 
Don’t turn them away from your door; 

Give a trifle to each fellow man, 
However so humble your store. 

But if fortune to you has been kind, 
Then the blessings of heaven secure. 


Don’t ever be harsh—bear in mind 
To always be kind to the poor. 

Be kind to the poor day by day, 
As to you with pleading they turn— 

Let your offering be what it mzy, 
Their gratitude surely you'll earn. 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Aut things change with time! Yes! all things 
do change; everything in nature changes, and 
America obeys the laws of nature in her transi- 
tions, which are more rapid than those of any 
nation in the world. 

She is like a vast kaleidoscope. Look in its 
glass. Allis lovely, all is beautiful. Look again: 
all is changed. New creations meet your eye 
still more glorious; yet, scarcely a trace remains 
of what you beheld a few years ago, although they 
are not less enchanting. Still we would wish to 
see, or if not to see at least to hear something of 
the past of some of the persons, or some of the 
objects. Old friends and old scenes are so dear 
to the memory that that they cannot be entirely 
replaced by new ones. 

However, we must submit to change. 

The romantic incidents related in these sketches 
embrace three generations. 

I have taken the liberty of compressing time, 
and have grafted my subjects on history. 

Thus I apologize for the disunity of the one, as 
I have silently left some interims without notice. 

The geographical descriptions of American 
scenery is faithfully adhered to. 

A romance without a plot would be like a gar- 
den without flowers. Therefore, I have seized on 
such events as have taken place in the world, and 
bound them together in these papers, hoping 
they may be acceptable to those who grant me 
their patience to read them. 

CHAPTER I. DIFFICULTIES OF TRAVELLING IN 
FORMER TIMES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of past times are interesting to 
those who have lived through them, and instructive 
to those who are entering life. 

Ancient history has no record of such rapid 
progress in civilization as that which has taken its 
course in the United States of America during the 
last century. 

The Continent of America has given birth to a 
new race of people, as noble in their minds as their 
magnificent country. ‘They have discovered the 


use of steam and electricity, they have given know- | 
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ledge to the whole world, and thereby benefited 
mankind. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Capital of the United States of America was re- 
moved from the city of Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton City, in the District of Columbia, It was 
called a city! but you might have imagined it 
whatever you pleased. There were ten miles of 
square land on which cows, sheep, goats, and 
horses were feeding ; the grounds were laid out in 
streets and avenues (on paper). The plan was a 
very handsome one, destined at a future day to 
become a great city; the progress of its improve- 
ments was slow at first. In 1806 they had com- 
pleted a War-office, buildings for the Treasury 
Departments, and a foundation with a kind of 
edifice for the President’s house; it was rather 
handsome, being a white building in the centre of 
a desolate piece of ground fenced in by wooden 
rails, some wild grass growing within the enclosure 
which served as a pasturage for the President’s 
cows and horses. 

At this period the power of steam being unde- 
veloped, the old-fashioned stages drawn by four 
horses left Washington daily for the North and the 
South, with the mails occasionally ; and then at 
different intervals a ship or schooner would reach 
the city from some of the seaports of the coast, or 
the West Indies. 

Georgetown, which is adjacent to the city, was 
more thickly built, and separated from it by a 
small creek, over which was a bridge forming a 
direct communication between the two places, 
while Mason’s Island, opposite to the city, on the 
southern side of the Potomac River, was a lovely 
spot ; the large, ancient family mansion stood in 
the centre of the island, surrounded by its gardens 
of fruits and flowers, its aviary with birds from 
every clime, and its cool, shady trees overhanging 
the river’s banks, formed pleasant retreats for the 
neighboring anglers. 

Baltimore being near to Washington, having 
better houses, and the luxuries of life, with the 
means of recreation and style for the wealthy por- 
tion of the inhabitants, was much benefited by the 
removal of the capital so near to them, as splendor 
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and style was panted after by the votaries of fashion 
at all times, although as yet the millionaires had 
not burst their embryo blossoms of the golden 
fruit that was to ripen in America. Some few 
existed in a chrysalis state, which trade, commerce, 
agriculture, industry, mining, and war have warmed 
into a glorious butterfly existence. True, the 
patroons, such as the Livingstons, Van Rensselaers, 
etc., were large property holders, and possessed 
unbounded wealth in their immense estates, yet it 
is doubtful if any of them could be termed mil- 
lionaires then. Their lands were like the dreary 
forests of the far, far West, waiting for improve- 
ment before their value could be estimated, as 
whole miles could have been purchased on which 
populous towns have arisen, for the same sum that 
one acre has since been bought for. 

Baltimore was really a pleasant, flourishing city, 
with its beautiful park overlooking the waters of 
the broad Chesapeake Bay, its romantic hills, which 
have been cut away to yield to the making of 
streets, on which handsome buildings have been 
erected. The trade with the West was large. 
Merchants travelled to it on horseback themselves, 
while they sent home the goods they purchased in 
large vehicles then known by the name of the 
Conestoga wagon, the body of which was strongly 
built so as to be able to cross the rough mountains 
and bad roads. It was covered with canvas 
stretched over hickory hoops, which protected its 
strangely-assorted cargoes, consisting of sugars, 
molasses, laces, muslins, etc. ‘These vehicles are 
still in use in the far West, and used by emigrants 
in the overland route to the Pacific. As railroads 
appear they disappear, and by degrees they will 
emigrate to lands now unknown; thus Eastern 
travel dissolves in the Western enterprises—new 
works and new settlements arise. 

Philadelphia was the jirs¢ capital of the United 
States, As such she must always remain as a re- 
volving centre in the minds of all Americans. 
In Philadelphia the first Congress assembled. In 
Philadelphia the Declaration of Independence was 
written, signed, and sealed. Being the birthplace 
of such events, the American people must ever re- 
tain a strong affection for her in their memories. 

The distance between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, being about ninety-seven miles, was gene- 
rally travelled by stages and sailing packets; the 
time occupied for the journey was from two days 
to two weeks, depending on the winds and tides. 





There was also a line of stages which ran during 
the winter when the rivers were frozen. 

The packets which sailed from Philadelphia to 
Wilmington, Delaware, or to New Castle, from 
whence the passengers would take the stages to 
Frenchtown, Elkton, or Christine, where the 
packet-boats awaited to bear them across the 
Chesapeake Bay, consigning them to the winds 
and waves to take them to Baltimore. 

The stage-riding was very fatiguing. If the 
roads were in good order the journey could be 
made by them in twenty-four hours. But woe be- 
tide the poor travellers if the weather was inauspi- 
cious; then they had to take their chances of an 
upset, or bruises caused by constant introductions 
to the roof of the stage from the jolting of the 
vehicle over the ruts and mud-holes in the road ; 
or, you might be very well satisfied in being al- 
lowed to sleep the night in the useful conveyance, 
should the mud lay an embargo on further pro- 
ceedings at the close of the day. Thus wedged 
up tight between twelve or fourteen passengers, 
each one might feel grateful if the four wheels were 
left under them. 

In travelling between New York and Philadel- 
phia there was the same kind of accommodations, 
Sailing-vessels carried passengers from Philadelphia 
to Trenton, or Bordentown, from whence stages 
took them to either Amboy or Elizabethtown, 
where schooners were waiting to convey them to 
New York. 

The same mode of conveyances was used be- 
tween New York, Providence, and Boston. 

The old landmarks in New York and Philadel- 
phia have almost all disappeared. Farms, country- 
seats, and pasture-grounds have yielded their quiet 
comfort to the bustling business streets, whilst the 
progressive multitude, more energetic in mind than 
their ancient sires from the Mother Country, rushed 
to swell the numbers of the fortunate, enterprising 
throng, eager to participate in possessing some of 
the vast wealth that was flowing from the soil of, 
this great nation. 

Unfortunately, in 1812, that scourge of a na- 
tion’s morality and happiness—war !—laid its iron 
hand on this happy people. 

‘¢ The ways of Providence are indeed inscruta- 
ble.’’ Perhaps the progress in luxury and wealth 
in the young Republic was too rapid; for ‘‘ there 
is an eye that watches over all, and shows its espe- 
cial care even in the falling of a sparrow.”’ 
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Thus the war of 1812, while it checked the 
commerce of the United States, gave birth to new 
manufactories, and nurtured those already in ex- 
istence, it taught the people the uses of indus- 
try, and counseled that true independence exists 
in self-reliance, either in individuals, or in a nation ; 
is one of the greatest qualities in the composition 
of either, and a sure foundation for greatness. 


THE WAR OF 1812.—A SECRET 

MARRIAGE. 

Amoncst the many prosperous mechanics of 
Philadelphia was Augustus Clarendon. Indus- 
trious, careful, and enterprising, he was rapidly 
sravelling on the road to fortune, when an unlucky 
early marriage placed him in a most singular posi- 
tion, by which a young infant was left entirely to 
his care; his wife was carried off to Spain by her 
father, who had been sent to America in an official 
capacity. 

Despair for a while overwhelmed hiin, but the 
energies of his manly nature aroused him to action, 
and he resolved to follow her. 

His business was left in the hands of strangers. 
His child was placed out at nurse, while he went 
in pursuit of its mother. Unfortunately for him 
wealth and power were overwhelming influences 
against an individual of scanty means in a foreign 
land where despotism reigned. Thus he wandered 
over the Continent in a useless pursuit for near 
five years; on his return he found his business 
destroyed, and bankruptcy staring him in the 
mc. 

Time had covered, or concealed with its dark 
veil, the deep sorrow of his greatest misfortune, 
the loss of his wife; on that one subject silence 
was observed by him, and enjoined on those 
around him. 

He commenced to repair his fortune by a voyage 
to China, the commerce between there and the 
United States offering many opportunities for 
making a rapid fortune. 

He placed his child, his dear Naomi Huertas 
(for by that name he had had her christened, it 
being the name of her mother), at a boarding- 
school, and sailed for Canton. 

He was prosperous, and amassed a large sum 
which he invested in teas, silks, etc., the sales of 
which he calculated would make him independent 
for life. This whole wealth he shipped on board 
of the John Brown, which was to sail in a few 
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days; but accidents will happen, and the vessel 
was detained in port for some weeks. He became 
weary of waiting himself, and a vessel being about 
to sail immediately he took passage in her, and 
arrived in America just as the war between Great 
Britain and the United States was declared. 

On that long dreary voyage around Cape Horn, 
Mr. Clarendon had leisure to examine and reflect 
on the actions of his past life. He found so much 
to condemn, that on summing up the good and 
bad, he found the bad balanced heavily against 
him. He was no lenient judge, and condemned 
himself severely, shuddering at the many errors 
that he had committed. 

Alas! had not dishonor cast a cloud over some 
of them. He had involved loved ones in unfore- 
seen difficulties; his course had been onward! 
onward! without reflection. A sister that should 
have claimed his protection had been neglected. 
One image had driven all thought of others from 
his mind; it haunted him. His night and day 
dreams made him miserable. 

Reasoning with himself he felt that it was his 
duty to establish a home for his sister Geraldine 
and his child. Other duties that he had to ac- 
complish in future, flitted through his brain in 
undefined forms so visionary that they could not 
find even a shelter for them there at the present 
time. 

Naomie was the counterpart of her mother in 
her appearance, which caused the meeting between 
the father and the child to be invested with more 
than common interest to each other. Oh, how 
bright to her appeared the future; no cloud ap- 
peared to threaten the sunshine of her happiness; 
to live with her aunt would be a new source of 
pleasure; but to her father, when the excitement 
of the meeting was over, the remembrance of the 
past and fears for the future, forbade hope to visit 
his mind ; her voice, her smile, awoke the memory 
of departed joys; each day increased his sorrows, 
and sad forebodings filled, oppressed him, when, 
alas, the news reached him of the capture of the 
John Brown with its rich cargo. 

All his property was seized ! 

When the news of this event reached him, he 
mused over his misfortunes, but for ashort time, 
for his thoughts reverted to the state of his country. 
A powerful instinct whispered to him that she 
required his assistance, and he exclaimed: ‘*‘ My 
child, my poor Naomie, your father is again a 
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bankrupt. Still all is not lost; my country claims 
my services; she shall have them, sharing my love 
and devotion with the beloved objects that are 
dependent on me for support.’’ 

Mr. Clarendon applied for a colonel’s commis- 
sion, and before one month was over his regiment 
was ready for the field and ordered to Baltimore. 

When Naomie saw her father mounted on his 
beautiful charger at the head of his regiment, her 
giddy brain became excited with pride, but when he 
came to bid her farewell, her heart saddened, and 
tears choked her speech. Her grief was but tran- 
sient, and her sorrow was beguiled into a false 
repose; had she been conscious of the dangers, 
miseries, and trials that he had to undergo, her 
tender nature would not have been able to endure 
her fate as she did. 

As the war waged fearfully, the dangers that 
threatened the seaport towns made Colonel Claren- 
don anxious to have his daughter near him, and 
not being able to leave his regiment, he deputized 
a friend of his, a captain of the name of Beaufort, 
to take charge of her, and to bring her to him, as 
his sister Gertrude was residing in Baltimore, 
where he intended to make his home, if possible. 

At twelve o’clock at midnight the stage was to 
start from the corner of Eleventh and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, for Baltimore. 

A few minutes before the time, Captain Beau- 
fort placed Naomie in the stage, and returned to 
his room for his own luggage. ‘‘ Punctuality in 
the hour of starting’’ was the driver’s motto, 
which he always observed. Therefore, as the 
State House clock struck twelve, lash went the 
the whip! away flew the horses. The stage was 
driven off at the rate of fourteen miles an hour 
with Naomie in it, without any protector but Pro- 
vidence. 

The equinoctial rains had made the roads almost 
impassable ; the hills, or rather the miniature moun- 
tains, between Havre de Grace and Philadelphia 
were full of ruts and heavy with mud, while a 
misty rain was falling as the cumbrous stage labored 
to get over them. 

In this journey Naomie made her first essay in 
the world a/one/ the timid school-girl, still a 
child. She, who was hitherto frightened at a 
shadow, and afraid of being left alone in the dark, 
was doomed now to hear the enemy’s cannon re- 
verberate its deadly sounds through the hills. The 
driver and passengers concluded that it was thun- 





der that they were hearing, and that it was the 
sounding artillery of the clouds that was pealing 
round them, when a messenger from the ferry rode 
up to the driver, giving him orders to stop at 
Charlestown, as the British had burnt Havre de 
Grace ; therefore the passengers would not be able 
to cross the Susquehanna. 

Charlestown was a small town of about twenty 
houses; it overlooked the mouth of the Susque- 
hanna River asit flowed into the Chesapeake Bay, 
where a fleet of British vessels were anchored. 

The stage arrived at Charlestown after dark. 
There was no hotel in the town; nothing of the 
kind except a house that they had fitted up a bar- 
room in, as it was usual for the stages to stop there 
and water the horses as they passed through. The 
rest of the houses were entirely empty, the inhab- 
itants having removed all their furniture, beds, 
bedding and other household goods; even those 
of the house where they were sheltered had been 
despatched with the women and children ; all ex- 
cept the bar-room furniture and three or four old 
chairs were gone, as the commander of the fleet 
had sent word that they purposed burning that 
town at nine o’clock the next morning. 

The hospitality of the roof was given to the pas- 
sengers for the night, which protected them from 
the rain, and Naomie was honored with one of the 
chairs, while the rest of her fellow-sufferers enjoyed 
the luxury of sleeping on the softest plank they 
could find. 

At daybreak all were ready to start again, as 
a message had been sent to the driver to proceed 
within a mile of the river in case there should be 
an opportunity to cross. 

In the morning the sun rose brightly, reflecting 
its red tints on the water and on the sails of the 
departing fleet, which had weighed anchor, the 
commander of it having abandoned the idea of 
any further destruction in that quarter. 

It was reported that the change in the operations 
was owing to the lady-like reception given to the 
officers of the fleet by Mrs. Rogers, the mother of 
Commodore Rogers, who resided near Havre de 
Grace. The officers of the British fleet, with a 
corporal’s guard, had visited her place for the pur- 
pose of destroying it, when Mrs. Rogers met them 
at the door. They claimed her hospitality. She 
replied : 

‘*Gentlemen, my son is a Commodore in the 
United States Navy. Should you meet on board 
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of your vessels, there would be a contest for the 
victory of one or the other of you; but under 
his roof, when hospitality is claimed he would 
not deny it.’’ 

She gave orders for dinner to be prepared and 
invited them to partake of it as her guests. 

They received the invitation with courtesy, and 
in return ordered a guard to be placed around the 
ground to protect it from injury. 

In the morning the fleet sailed away to Balti- 
more, hovering around like a vulture threatening 
to strike, none knew where. At length the winter 
storms drove them from the coast to seek safety 
from the winds, waves and storms, in other climes. 

Thus Providence protected the United States 
in a perilous time, and gave her time to prepare 
for the coming contest. 

CHAPTER III. BALTIMORE.—BATTLE OF BLADENS- 
BURG.—BURNING. 
WHEN the weary passengers from Philadelphia 
arrived at the Susquehanna they had to wait for 
‘2 scows or flat-boats to be raised out of the 
iter, as they had been sunk to save them from 
the enemy. The operation detained them some 
hours, after which they again set forth to conclude 
their journey. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in autumn when 
Naomie arrived in Baltimore. The streets were 
crowded with militia preparing for the defence of 
their city, as they were expecting an attack, and 
the citizens trying to escape with what valuables 
they could carry off. 

All was exeitement. Martial music seemingly 
enlivened the scene, while many with aching 
hearts watched for the results of events with fear 
and trembling. 

To a thoughtful mind there is no severer trial 
than the suspense and the awful preparations for 
a military conflict. Widows, orphans, and mothers 
watching those who were the consoling hope of their 
lives. Dark shadows cloud the scene. Beings that 
are now the comfort and support of their family 
may soon be no more; or, perhaps, some shattered 
remains will be all that is remaining of many of 
those that left their happy homes in joyful, manly 
vigor and thoughts filled with glory. The true 
Christian must lament that such things can be tol- 
erated in social communities. Yet we live in an age 
when even female voices and influences urge their 
kindred to strife, instead of endeavoring to allay 





the fierce passions of man. Why do they not urge 
them to follow the blessed precepts of Christ, of 
‘‘ Forgiveness of our enemies ?”’ 

Unhappily, too many preachers leave their 
heaven-directed purposes to enter into the arena 
of politics; thus, forgetful of their spiritual duties, 
urge their flocks to vengeance instead of forgive- 
ness of injuries. 

The appearance of the city was enlivened by the 
pomps of war. Without its real horrors, it was well 
calculated to delight Naomie. She was yet too 
young to muse on the dark, melancholy side of the 
question. Her heart was filled with joy at the 
prospect of so soon meeting her father. She was 
amused by the exciting scenes around her, and de- 
lighted with the situation of the city, which was sure 
to attract attention from all the lovers of Nature’s 
beauties even when in its quiet state. There was 
the romantic clay-colored hills, rugged and steep, 
rising from Jones’s Falls, with its green banks, and 
Old Town, with here and there some solitary 
mansion built in their crevices, like an eagle’s 
nest on some almost inaccessible peaks of the then 
uncut natural high ridges with which Baltimore 
abounded. Those mansions were pioneers that 
led the way for laying out the streets, and waited 
for the hills to be cut away and neighbors to come to 
them. Perched on these precipices they presented 
a pleasing variety to the eye, as they were bordered 
by that beautiful enclosure, Howard Park, with its 
costly mansion. Howard Park was then occupied 
by the tents of soldiers quartered there from Lan- 
caster, York, Harrisburg, and other towns of 
Pennsylvania. Various bands of musicians were 
playing inspiring airs to keep up the military ardor 
of the soldiers encamped there. 

Under the shades of those ancient trees the 
officers kept watch. The noble waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay were under their observation. 
Vessels of both friends and foes dotted its sur- 
face with their white sails, like sea gulls in the 
vast blue expanse. They manceuvred to entrap 
one another, till in the darkness of the night, the 
lighthouse from North Point would blaze forth its 
flame to guide our native craft to their homeward 
point, as it flashed, as if in derision over the foe, 
who, unacquainted with waters of the harbor, failed 
to use the light for their advantage, as Fort Mc- 
Henry with her leaden speakers intervened be- 
tween them and the city. 

These objects, as beheld from Howard Park, 
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kept up an excited interest in the minds of the 
sociable, hospitable inhabitants of Baltimore. 

Geraldine received her niece in her embraces 
with affection and delight; the dreadful suspense 
that they had endured at her arrival being so long 
delayed increased the joys of meeting, and so 
absorbed Geraldine’s attention that she did not 
at first perceive that her niece was alone. 

Now, women’s thoughts, likings and words are 
often enigmas difficult to solve. So it was with 
Geraldine’s. Captain Beaufort was the reverse of 
her in mind and manners; thus no one would ever 
suspect her of having any attachment towards 
him, nor would she believe it herself. Yet how 
was it? When she perceived that he was not 
with her niece, alarm and terror seized her. Some 
inward conviction now struck her that it was 
possible that he held an unacknowledged corner 
in her affections which sealed her lips against an 
open interrogation concerning him; therefore she 
had recourse to a woman’s stratagem to gain intel- 
ligence of him, and inquired of her niece, why she 
had dismissed her escort. 

‘*T had no escort,’’ was the reply. 

‘“None!’’ exclaimed Geraldine, in terror and 
amazement. 

‘*No; Icame alone from Philadelphia. 

‘* How is that? alone! Poor child! You came 
alone, without Captain Beaufort! How was that ?’’ 

‘* He went to find his trunk after he had placed 
me in the stage-coach, and it drove off without 
him.” 

**T declare, order and regularity are left out of 
that man’s composition altogether,’’ exclaimed 
Geraldine. ‘* What will become of him?’’ 

“It is only bad management in him, my dear 
sister,’? observed Colonel Clarendon. ‘You la- 
dies know how to manage things better.’’ 

“*T hope so,’’ replied Geraldine, coldly. 

‘© You know, sister, that he is an individual that 
is never satisfied with his situation in life, but 
always seeking to mend it by some speculation. 
His desire to change his locality is so great that I 
verily believe that if a situation was offered to him 
in Kamtschatka he would walk barefooted to it, 
for the sake of a change.”’ 

“‘I think you are too severe towards him, bro- 
ther, for he is kind-hearted, and generous to a 
fault.”’ 

**T do not impugn the goodness of his heart, or 
his principles, they are both excellent; but his 





wandering speculations may be his destruction ; it 
may injure himself and all who are or may be here- 
after connected with him.”’ 

While they were criticising his conduct Beaufort 
rushed in out of breath, exclaiming : 

‘¢ Where is she ?”’ 

On seeing Naomie there, and safe, his joy 
seemed unbounded, and he prepared to apologize 
for his seeming carelessness and neglect of duty 
towards her. ‘‘ The fact was,’’ said he, ‘‘on the 
day that we were to leave Philadelphia I got into 


‘company with a person from South America, and 


we got conversing about the country. He de- 
scribed what glorious opportunities there were 
there for a young man’s making an immense for- 
tune, and I became so absorbed in the subject 
that I neglected to pack up in time, and had to 
hurry off in the evening to Madame Chapron’s 
academy for Miss Naomie, imagining that I could 
bundle all my things into my trunk in a moment. 
Well! you see I executed one part of my duty by 
placing her in the stage, and hastened to finish it. 
When, lo and behold! when I got my trunk 
packed the servants were not ready to bring it 
down stairs. Servants will be slow when you want 
them to be quick; so that when my baggage got 
to the door the stage had been driven off; it was 
entirely out of sight, with my poor forsaken charge 
in it. I could not overtake it, so I was obliged to 
submit to wait for the next stage. What can I do 
to atone for my fault ?”’ 

*¢ Think no more of it,’’ replied Colonel Claren- 
don. ‘She is safe now, and that is sufficient.’’ 

The comfortable repast that was prepared for 
them, of which they all partook, banished all 
thought of the unfortunate adventures of the past 
days. 

The British withdrew from the attack on Balti- 
more; for the time things became more settled. 
Colonel Clarendon proceeded to give directions to 
his sister concerning the course that was to be 
pursued towards finishing his daughter’s education. 
His wish was that she should be perfected in 
French, Spanish, and the Portuguese languages, 
Spanish in particular. He did not wish her to 
neglect music, but the languages must be para- 
mount to everything; as to the rest, Geraldine 
might use her own discretion; his mother had 
educated her, therefore she was the fittest person 
to direct his daughter. 

**T will do my best, brother,’’ she observed. 
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' But I doubt my capacity. She seems much 
older in manners and appearance than she really 
is. She is as tall as I am, although she is six 
years younger.”’ 

Naomie was indeed tall for her age, though she 
was termed small in her infancy; her appearance 
was that of a brunette budding into womanhood ; 
her hair fell in dark massive curls over her alabaster 
neck; her face was oval, being a handsome frame 
for the well-formed mouth, and brilliant black 
eyes that shone with a lustre whose expression 
proclaimed the nature of the mind they guarded 
and interpreted, while they seemed to penetrate 
into the thoughts of others; assuredly she was a 
strong contrast to Geraldine, who was very small 
and delicately fair; there was a liquid softness that 
shone in her blue eyes, expressing a tenderness of 
heart that at once declared there was no shelter 
there for any harsh feeling; naught but universal 
love to all her fellow creatures could be found 
there. A disinterested observer would decide that, 
from appearances, Naomie would be the most 
appropriate of the two to direct their course 
through the intricate mazes of the good and evil 
events that mortals have to encounter in warder- 
ing through this world. 

The winter passed over without any great change 
taking place either in the national affairs or in 
Colonel Clarendon’s family. He entertained many 
visitors; amongst them was Captain Aubrey Mel- 
bourne, and our erratic friend, Captain Percy 
Beaufort. Both these young gentlemen belonged 
to his regiment. 

The unobtrusive simplicity of Naomie’s manner 
particularly attracted Captain Melbourne’s atten- 
tion. He devoted much of his time in assisting 
the intelligent child in her studies, and developing 
the rich resources of her mind. 

In the spring the regiment was ordered to 
Washington, where the pleasing task undertaken 
by Captain Melbourne (of instructor), was so 
steadily continued that Colonel Clarendon became 
annoyed, believing that his lessons to Naomie 
were but a pretext to conceal his attentions to 
Geraldine. He thought that it was no time for 
his sister to be marrying, while the country was in 
a state of siege. Indeed, he was under a complete 
delusion. He imagined that Aubrey Melbourne 
was most desperately in love with Geraldine, and 
that the affection was reciprocal, not once think- 
ing that the order-loving Geraldine would waste 
one moment’s thought on Beaufort, one so careless 





in his habits, wild and visionary in his ideas, 
always grasping at shadows, yet good-hearted and 
generous, which qualities must have been the 
affinities that attracted her, as she possessed both 
also. . 

Early in August, 1814, the English fleet ap- 
peared with numerous transports at the mouth of 
the Patuxent River. 

It was a reconnoissance that alarmed Baltimore, 
but their intent was Washington City, on which 
their vengeance fell. 

The British forces were landed at Benedict, on 
the Patuxent River, forty miles from the Federal 
City, and skirmished with our forces, who let fly 
their leaden and iron missiles in their retreat. 

During these attacks of the enemy, Commodore 
Barney, with a few eighteen-pounders, and about 
four hundred men, made a gallant resistance, but 
was compelled to blow up his flotilla of gunboats 
to prevent them falling into the hands of the 
British, and by a skillful movement he drew off 
his brave tars with part of his artillery. 

All the Baltimore Volunteer Regiments, with 
the militia, were marched forthwith to defend 
Washington, and placed under the command of 
General Winder, who with about four thousand 
men of all descriptions, clerks, farmers, dandies, 
lawyers, etc., and chiefly undisciplined militia, 
took their post on the uprising ground south of 
Bladensburg, about six miles from the Capitol. 

The Anacostia Creek, which is a small stream, 
a branch of the Potomac, separates this hill from 
the village of Bladensburg—the road to Washing- 
ton passes over it, and was crossed by a small 
wooden bridge. Here General Winder deter- 
mined to take his stand and oppose the British 
forces in their advance on the Capitol. 

On the ridge of this rising ground Commodore 
Barney (who had advanced to assist in the defence 
of the city) took his post with his gallant tars, and 
some large cannons, supported by a small marine 
United States Corps, under the command of Cap- 
tain Miller. 

General Stansbury’s Brigade, Major Pinckney’s 
Battalion, arrived on the battle-ground the even- 
ing before the event took place. Exposed to the 
scorching heat, completely worn out with fatigue, 
want of rest, want of food, and harassed with 
forced marches, they threw themselves on the 
ground to recruit their strength by a small portion 
of sleep before the coming day. 

In the morning Pinckney’s men were ordered 
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to take post on the hill by the side of Commodore 
Barney’s battery. Their ammunition soon became 
expended. As the firing became slack the British 
Infantry charged up the eminence, and captured 
Commodore Barney’s battery at the point of the 
bayonet. They found the Commodore prostrate, 
and wounded by the side of his guns. 

Three times did that brave officer repulse the 
English line with his handful of seamen and 
common ship cannons, and only yielded on the 
fourth charge when the enemy had completely 
turned his position. Thus did the sailors and the 
marines cover themselves with glory. While they 
were receiving the impetuous charges of the Wel- 
lington Invincibles, and gallantly repulsing them, 
did the army of the degenerate poltroons com- 
mence the celebrated Bladensburg races. 

The English officers paid due respect to the old 
Commodore’s courage, and had his wounds care- 
fully dressed. But the wound in his thigh was so 
bad, that he eventually died from its effects. 

Thus while the City of Washington was slum- 
bering in the midst of fancied security, the alarm 
was given that a battle had taken place, and the 
British were marching on the city. 

Never was the difference of the value bétween 
the volunteers and the militia more truly tested 
than on this occasion. The volunteers were in- 
spired in the cause, they felt that their lives 
belonged to their country, and were ready to 
yield them in defence of it ; whilst the militia that 
were drawn indiscriminately from the citizens, 
who were forced to go, crawled to the battle-field 
like snails from their shells which they were un- 
willing to leave, glad to hide behind the blades of 
corn that were growing on the surrounding fields. 

Soon the confusion became general. Drums 
were beating, trumpets and cannons aided the 
tumult, while soldiers, men, women flew in every 
direction throughout the whole day. 

The night was dark as Geraldine was watching 
at the window, listening to the reports that were 
in circulation, when Colonel Clarendon rushed in. 
He informed her that she must hasten to pack up 
some clothes, and get Naomie ready to accompany 
her out of the city to some place of safety. Czsar 
was getting the carriage ready to convey them off. 
‘*He is a faithful negro; we may trust to him,”’ 
observed the colonel. Geraldine lost no time in 
making for their departure, and when she returned 
Colonel Clarendon gave her some hasty directions. 





** As soon as my duty will permit me I will join 
you, or send for you, in case the enemy do not 
enter the city; or if they should, and evacuate it 
after an attack, do not go very far, but try and 
find shelter on some of the plantations over the 
river in Virginia. Their hospitable owners would 
open their doors to you. In travelling through 
the woods, make some marks on the trees to 
guide me to you and find the course you have 
taken.’’ 

‘‘T understand you, my dear brother. That 
mark shall be a cross—the emblem of faith and 
hope to Christians; it will likewise remind us of 
our duty to bear with patience our present suffer- 
ings. Have you any more advice to give ?”’ 

‘*None. You must let your own discretion 
guide you, for we do not know what may happen. 
I must see Naomie. Do not lose any time.’’ 

The father hastened to take leave of his child, 
while the drums and trumpets from without were 
calling him to the field. She threw herself into 
his arms and burst into a flood of tears. 

** Be calm, my dear child, and learn to bear with 
fortitude the severe trials that it may be your fate 
to endure through life, and which no earthly power 
can avert. Would that my affection and love could 
shield you from the coming storm.” 

*¢ You will not leave us, father ?’’ said Naomie. 

‘In thought, never! my dear child; in person, 
I must. The highest duties of man on earth call 
me away. These duties require me to defend my 
country, to preserve it for my child. But I com- 
mit you to a higher power than mine, and trust 
that He who made us, and all things for us, may 
watch over you and protect you. In the battle’s 
heat I will invoke His aid; and in the solemn 
pauses of the fierce conflict my thoughts will 
ascend to Him in prayers for mercy, and a bless- 
ing for my dear child should I fall.’ 

Naomie, unable to sustain the pang of parting 
from her father, became senseless, and he bore her 
in his arms to the carriage that was waiting for 
them, wherein Geraldine had placed some refresh- 
ments and clothing. Colonel Clarendon accom- 
panied them across the Long Bridge, where they 
separated, he returning to the city, while Geral- 
dine and Naomie drove off towards the woods, 
wandering they knew not whither. 

As Colonel Clarendon was going towards the 
War Office, he met Melbourne, who was in a high 
state of excitement. 
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‘‘Where is she?’’ he inquired, with a faltering 
voice. 

«*Gone.”’ 

‘©Gone where? Poor child !’’ 

‘¢ Wherever heaven will direct her.’’ 

‘*And you let her go?’’ added Captain Mel- 
bourne, incredulously. 

‘¢ This is no place for her.’’ Colonel Claren- 
don was still under the delusion that it was Geral- 
dine that Aubrey meant. 

‘¢T must follow and take care of her, then.’’ 

‘Hold, rash young man! This is the place for 
you. Here take your stand and defend her. Keep 
the enemy at bay. Do not let “hem have the chance 
to follow her. But drive him back, step by step, 
before he invades the path she has taken.’’ 

‘* But we are entirely overpowered by numbers. 
The city is almost defenceless.’’ 

** Do not decrease the small number of ours by 
the flight of one. Even the dead body of one may 
form a barrier to arrest the course of an enemy, or 
turn him aside from his destructive purpose.’’ 

The alarm increased through the city ; trumpets, 
drums, and bells sounded, and they rushed to meet 
the foe. 

The road Geraldine took was totally unknown, 
but she felt no uneasiness, as Cesar, the negro 
that drove the carriage, assured her ‘‘ him an’ de 
hoss war well known in de diggins; so don’t be 
skeered.’’ 

However, they soon found that he did not know 
any more about the road than they did. 

The night was very dark. They were weary for 
want of sleep, and desired Ceesar to drive into the 
woods so that they could take some rest, no house 
being near; but they were disappointed, as they 
were constantly alarmed by straggling parties. 
She then thought of going to Alexandria, but that 
idea was relinquished, as there could be no more 
safety there than at Washington. Therefore they 
pursued their course on a road that had been made 
by cart-wheels, which plunged them deep into 
the forest. The dawning day discovered a man- 
sion to their sight, at which they immediately 
alighted to ask for a shelter. 

Alas, it was deserted. 

As the provisions that they had brought with 
them had been exhausted the first day, they were 
suffering from hunger, to appease which they 
searched the house ; they found only a few crackers 
in the house. They were more fortunate in search- 





ing the barn, for they succeeded in securing a good 
supply of eggs, which insured them a plentiful 
meal. They did not like to take the food without 
paying for it, but it was necessary to their exist- 
ence, therefore they left a sufficient sum in the 
house to pay for what they had taken. 

They then proceeded on their pilgrimage, as 
they were too near the city to be safe. ‘The woods 
were again their refuge, and a sad one it was. 
They wandered on until they came again in sight 
of the river, where they beheld a scene that was 
terrifically grand. A magnificent display, sublime 
in all itshorrors! The principal edifices of Wash- 
ington were in flames. The devouring element 
arose in fearful columns towards the heavens, and 
shed their burning rays around ; as night advanced 
its dreary darkness was lost in the glowing light of 
the burning Capitol. Thus the flames devoured 
that building that was so dear to the heart of every 
American—the Capitol! The burning of the War 
Office, President’s house, and all the public build- 
ings contributed to the splendor of the scene, as it 
added to the ruin of the city; while the noise of 
the roaring artillery announced the work of destruc- 
tion that was going on. 

Woman’s nature began to show itself on Naomie ; 
by the trials she was exposed to, a premature de- 
velopment had taken place. Infancy continues to 
repose in the human mind when no decided exer- 
cise calls for it to awaken into action, but let it be 
once disturbed by any powerful motive, particu- 
larly self-defence or self-protection, and it devel- 
ops itself ere the natural period. 

As she beheld the sight around her she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh! my dear father! Where are 
you? Isthis the work of man or demons? They’ll 
call this honorable! glorious war! Oh! it is hor- 
rible! Is there no escape from it ?’’ 

**None!’’ answered Geraldine. ‘‘ When your 
country is invaded it must be defended.’’ 

‘¢ Would that there were other means of defence. 
If I was a man I would seek some,’’ replied Nao- 
mie, with a sigh. 

The night passed in fearful contemplation of the 
scene before them. 

The rising sun warned them that it would be 
advisable for them to be on the move to secure a 
safer and more permanent place to rest. 

They travelled on till midday, when, overpow- 
ered by the heat and fatigue, the poor horse fell 
dead. 
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What was to be done? 

Cesar, not liking the prospect of remaining 
there for the British to take him captive (a posi- 
tion he expressed his horror of), substituted him- 
self for the defunct animal, and performed the 
duties of the beast to the best of his abilities, 
while the ladies by turns walked, so as to lighten 
the burden of the poor negro. 

They proceed on slowly till the sun had passed 
the meridian, when heavy dark clouds hid it in 
their leaden-colored, vapory embraces; the thun- 
der rolled, and the lightning flashed so incessantly 
as to cover the whole heavens in sheets of flame ; 
the rain poured down, deluging them, while the 
moaning wind, tired with weak lamentations, burst 
in fierce rage, tearing up trees, strewing the way 
with broken branches, and destroying everything 
that came within the reach of its violence. 

The travellers sought shelter from the torrents 
of rain in the carriage ; but it was all in vain— 
everything was saturated with water. 

Darkness and hunger had again overtaken them 
when they espied a light in the distance; with 
rapid steps they soon reached it, when it proved 
to be a negro’s cabin; there was only a negro 
woman in it, of whom they asked a shelter. 

The woman looked at them, and shook her 
head, as she remarked: ‘‘Bress de Lor’! but 
you be’s wet ; I reckon you may dry your clothes.’’ 

‘* But can we not stay here for the night ?”’ in- 
quired Geraldine. 

‘* E’es may stay har til de ole man comes home,”’ 
she replied. ‘‘ But, bress de Lor’! what can we 
do wid de white folks in dis hut. Dem Bretcher- 
ses mout come, an’ de woud burn us all up; I 
reckon dis chile woud git into trouble.’’ 

‘*But surely you would not turn us out in this 
rain,’’ said Geraldine, while she and Naomie were 
drying their clothes, ‘‘ when we are willing to pay 
you well,”’ 

The eyes of the old negress glistened with joy at 
the mention of pay. 

** You pay !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ How much you 
pay dis niggar?”’ : 

‘According to the accommodations you give 
us,’’ answered Geraldine. ‘At all events let us 
have something to eat.’’ 

The woman placed a large-sized loaf on the table, 
and a pitcher of milk. By way of encouragement 
Geraldine handed her two dollars. The woman 





took them and examined them with the greatest 
VoL. X.—s5 





delight, saying, ‘*‘ Tankee, tankee, misses ; but stay 
a bit till dis nigger git your supper. I hopes you’ll 
scuse us, for you see we no peparred to pervide fur 
white qualerty; but wait a bit.’’ 

She then went to work, and with the help of 
Cesar, cooked some chickens, ham, eggs, and fine 
Indian cakes. Thus supplied, they made an excel- 
lent supper, to which hunger, having sharpened 
their appetites, gave a dofble zest. 

They looked around to see what arrangements 
for sleeping could be made without too much in- 
commoding the old woman. The hut had a loft, 
which was reached by a ladder; this appeared to 
be a place where there was a chance of resting in 
quiet, particularly as it offered security in case of 
any stragglers visiting the hut, or if any of the 
British scouts wlio were scouring the country should 
come there they could draw the ladder up and they 
would be secure from intrusion ; the hut itself would 
not hold out much inducement for such characters 
to remain. Having arranged for the possession of 
it, they paid their hostess very liberally, which 
opened her heart and her mouth to them, by which 
they learned that her husband and son had gone 
to Alexandria to sell some corn and other produce, 
and they would not be back until the morning. 

On inquiring if they had any horses that they 
would sell, the woman replied: ‘‘ No, Missee, we 
hab no horse, but we hab one mule, but I skercely 
tink my ole man will like to sell it, kase it hab to 
do mos’ ob de work ob haulin from our farm. 
Dere.am de oxen, to be sure, but de aint nigh so 
good, de lazy critters.”’ 

As they were thinking of retiring to their upper 
story, the man of the house and his son rushed in 
almost frightened to death, their black color 
evidently retreated with fear. 

‘* Bress de Lor! I’se got home,’’ exclaimed the 
old negro. 

‘* What’s de matter dat you looked so skeered,”’ 
asked the woman. 

‘‘Dem Bretchersers ain’t not continted wid 
burnin de capitol, de Presendents’ house, an all 
de buildin, but de must sind down a sea horse to 
take Alexandria.’ 

‘“*A sea horse, did you say, Pompey! Wha 
kind of an animal is dat ?’’ 

“I doesn’t zactly know, but de say it be com- 
manded by Cappin Gordon, one ob de enemies’ 
officers.’’ P 

Geraldine could scarcely refrain from laughing 
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at the poor negro’s mistake, believing the sea 
horse to be an animal, instead of a vessel of the 
British navy. But Pompey’s indignation could 
not be controlled. 

‘Den deres de bridge gone; I doesn’t know 
wedder de dumb critters did it, or wedder de 
bunt it wid pine knots, but de king’s bridge be 
done gone, so now dis poor nigger can’t git to 
Washinton widout gwirfe away round in de boats,” 

‘*Have the enemy withdrawn from Washing- 
ton ?’’ inquired Geraldine. 

‘*Why, you see, Missee, I doesn’t know zactly, 
I was so skeered at de talk ob de folks, an dem 
cannons, or guns, an all de inconveniences fur de 
war, dat I drapt my bag of corn an cut sticks right 
strait fur home.”’ 

‘*You doesn’t tent to say dat you loss all de 
corn, does ee?’’ said the woman. ‘‘ You mout 
have held on to the corn, anyhow, if you couldn’t 
sell it. Oh, dearee me! I’se got de misery in my 
head; I want de meal. I’se feared dat de white 
qualerty, dat de Bretcherers have druv out ob 
Washinton, will be lookin fur more ob dem cakes 
I made fur ’em, an I hasn’t no more meal! Oh 
de misery in my head! Ye doesn’t want to sell 
our ole mule, does ’ee, kase Missee dere wants it, 
if ’ee does.’’ 

‘*T doesn’t want to part wid it, zactly, but if 
de qualerty wants it right bad, I reckon I’ll hab 
to spare it;’’ then turning to Geraldine he pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘ Missee, I reckon dem folks as hab 
burned de Capitol has skeered you mightily.’’ 

‘* Not exactly scared us, but have driven us from 
our homes, by marching on the city and attacking 
it before the Government was, prepared for them, 
but I hope it will be all right yet.’’ 

‘*Yes, Missee, ’twill be all right, fur we ’Meri- 
cans will soon drive the prevaders frum dere soil. 
But when Missee gets a good night’s rest, she an 
de oder lady will feel better. Violet, has ye fixed 
up de room fur de qualerty?’’ he asked his wife, 
and on learning that all was ready for them, he 
lit a pine knot and gave it to his wife to light 
them up the ladder, all the time apologizing for 
not having better accommodations for them. 
** However,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ll make up my accounts 
to-night, an den I can calkilate how much my 
mule ’s worth.”’ 

They were much amused at Pompey’s patriotism 
and generosity, as they mounted ‘up the ladder, 
which they drew up after Violet had conducted 





them to the loft. All the inhabitants of the well- 
filled negro cabin were soon lost in deep sleep, 
overcome by fatigue. 

The mule was caught before they descended the 
ladder, breakfast was prepared, and the negro 
ready with his proposition to sell. 

*¢T’se bin thinkin’, Missee, that mules am scarce 
in dese war times. You see, Missee, dey wants de 
mules for de war. But you wants de mule as much 
as de war. So I reckon it will be worth one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to Missee.”’ 

The mule was not actually worth thirty dollars ; 
but money was not the object at present, therefore 
Geraldine paid the hundred and fifty dollars, and 
ordered Czesar to keep the mule in readiness for 
their departure. She consulted Naomie what course 
would be best to take. As che hut was too uncom- 
fortable to remain in, the negroes seemed to be 
inclined to impose upon them, and to extort as 
much money as they could from them. They 
came to the conclusion to change their present 
quarters, and to proceed by a circuitous route to 
Baltimore. The mule was harnessed to the car- 
riage, and they set off ; but they had not proceeded 
far when the mule, true to his character, came to a 
dead halt. He was not used to such service as he 
was now put to; he did not relish it, nor would he 
put up with it. Czesar tried to coax him, then 
beat him, talk to him; all was in vain; he kicked 
and reared until he was near breaking the vehicle, 
and they were obliged to abandon the idea of 
driving him. Now, to go back or proceed was 
equally difficult. They sat down on the branches 
of a fallen tree to consider what was best to be 
done, when the sound of horses’ feet struck on 
their ears. Geraldine and Naomie turned pale with 
fright ; the negro fell on his knees to pray “that 
he might not be taken into captivation by dem 
Britis sojers,’? when the welcome voices of Colonel 
Clarendon and Captain Melbourne were heard. 
They were immediately answered ; but a few min- 
utes elapsed before they met ; both parties related 
their adventures. 

‘*We niust get back to Washington by to- 
morrow,’’ said Colonel Clarendon. ‘‘ You will 
see much destruction there ; but I can find youa 
shelter in the city. If not, I can in Alexandria— 
that poor, defenceless city. It had to purchase its 
safety from Captain Gordon, of the Sea Horse, 
with a large detachment from the British fleet.’’ 

‘* What is to be done with your great purchase, 
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Geraldine—that stupid mule? I say, Cesar, what 
can you do with him ?”’ 

‘IT dunno, Massa; I talked to the critter very 
purlitely ; but he ain’t used to white folks, an’ he 
doesn’t know how to behave. He ain’t eddicated 
right. ’Spose I put your horses to the carriage 
whiles I drive him. He considerates de nigger 
better den de white quality. He, he! He tinks 
me one of his own specious. ‘Sides, I can ride 
him.”’ 

‘* Your plan is the only one we can adopt, with 
the exception of letting the mule go instead of 
your using him,’’ said Colonel Clarendon. 

‘De critter would go straight home; an’ Miss 
Geraldine’s money for nothin’. 


word, Massa. 
him.’’ 

** You would like him for yourself,’’ said Geral- 
dine, laughing at the cunningness of Cesar. 

‘¢ Sartin, surely, Miss.’’ 

‘¢ Well, you shall have the mule. She shall be 


’*Sides, I doesn’t want to part from 





your property. So make haste, and let us get out 
of the wood as soon as we can,’’ added Colonel 
Clarendon. 

The horses were soon put in the harness by 
Cesar, and the party proceeded towards Wash- 
ington; Cesar on his mule, talking to it as 
though it were a companion, yet all the time 





thinking how much he could sell him for. With 


So don’t say dat | him money was not to be ignored. 
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CUBA. 


By MarGaret FIE.pD. 


Every few years Cuba and her surroundings 
become subjects of intense interest to politicians 
and political economists on buth sides of the At- 
lantic. Indeed, the ultimate fate of this one small 
island has been a question of profound concern 
for half a century to divers nations and peoples. 
Now, when the subject is again being stirred, it 
behooves us to examine why it, more than the 
other myriad islands of the great deep, is thus 
ever important. As is the case with most ques- 
tions difficult of adjustment and involving interests 
of vast moment, it is permitted to slumber for the 
most part or else to awaken only in spasmodical 
disturbance, and after a few wild throes sink back 
into lethargic sleep again. Whether such will be 
its fate under this present stirring, remaineth! 
For though seemingly lost sight of, in more im- 
portant national struggles in either hemisphere, 
though lying perdu, a sort of argument in abey- 
ance to be settled in futurity, it has, nevertheless, 
obtained the thoughtful and earnest consideration 
of diplomats and statesmen. An highway across 
the Isthmus of Panama has always been a desidera- 
tum, spite of our great Pacific routes; and it has 
been held as a certain theorem, that the possession 
of Cuba by either this country or England, will 
put the power holding it in a position to control 
a large proportion of the trade between the Eastern 
and Western worlds. The currents of the Gulf 
Stream throw the greater part of the travel close 
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by the coast and harbors of Cuba, and the final 
destiny of the island therefore becomes the grave 
and important theme which the threatened coming 
conflict, like those gone by which have been so 
gallantly and pertinaciously maintained, would 
perhaps ultimately solve and bring to a satisfactory 


| conclusion. 


The commercial advantages of Cuba are un- 
deniable; the trade of the island in the hands of 
an energetic, enterprising and capable people, who 
would develop and thereby increase its require- 
ments, would be invaluable. Nature has evidently 
designed it for what it has never yet become, a 
great commercial entrepét. Its position is such 
that it might be made the common market for a 
vast portion of the Continent, embracing not 
alone the southern part of this country, but the 
fairest provinces of Mexico. 

But apart from this, its products are of the 
greatest magnitude, especially its three staples, 
coffee, sugar, and cotton ; and its fruits and mine- 
rals are invaluable. As yet a mere fraction of the 
cultivable area of the Island is devoted to the 
really practicable and essential necessity in any 
land, of raising its staples. The whole area of 
Cuba is estimated at about forty thousand square 
miles, or twenty-six million acres. Of this, fifteen 
million acres are cultivated, leaving eleven million 





to be counted as worthless. Of the cultivable por- 
tion but two million acres are as yet under a state 
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of real advantageous cultivation, being only one- 
seventh of the really cultivable portion. And 
one-half of this is in garden and fruit growth, 
and not really employed for the production of the 
most valuable exporting products. This will show 
how small a proportion of Cuba has yet been turned 
to account by the indolent natives, or their vicious, 
tyrannical Spanish masters; and yet the wealth 
of her travelling inhabitants is always the wonder 
of the people among whom they find a lodging- 
place and room for display. 

Owing to the cavernous structure of the lime- 
stone deposits, the great inclination of their strata, 
and the small breadth of the island, there are but 
few rivers of any size, and large tracts of the coun- 
try are subject to drouths; yet the undulating sur- 
face, the continually renewed verdure, and the 
distribution of vegetable forms give rise to the 
most varied and picturesque landscapes. Every- 
where there is to be seen a mass of luxuriant vege- 
tation and exuberant verdure. Its harbors are 
remarkably safe and excellent, though except where 
they afford entrance, the coast is almost inac- 
cessible on account of the reefs and shallow 
water. 

Forests of mahogany, ebony, cedar, and other 
useful woods, grow in almost rank excess, while 
the meadow land is crowded with myriad fertility 
of odoriferous and gaily-colored flowers. All 
smokers will bear testimony to the rare quality of 
the tobacco grown upon the Island, especially that 
raised in the District of Veneta de Abajo, which 
is considered the most delicately flavored and yet 
the most powerful of any brands in the market. 
The oranges, pineapples, plantains, lemons, and 
limes fill our cities and bring the dealers therein 
the highest prices received for imported tropical 
fruits. With all these advantages poured with 
such lavish hand upon her soil ; with an abundance 
of mineral wealth, vast copper mines, mines of 
alum, copperas, and coal; huge formations of 
variegated serpentine marble, chalcedony, magne- 
sia, iron pyrites, quartz and feldspar, slates and 
schists, still undeveloped and hardly worked at all, 
lying within her bosom, for centuries she has been 
a captive to the iron rule of the far-off Spanish 
crown. Since Columbus, October 28th, 1492, 
took possession of it in the name of Spain, deem- 
ing he had reached the vast Continent, and taking 
this for the mainland, was content to claim it for 
his king, leaving it for the Anglo-Saxon race to 
really discover the vast great world beyond. He 





named it Juana. Since his day it has been vari- 
ously called, but the old Indian title those mild, 
indolent, hospitable aboriginals whom they found 
upon the Island had given it, still outlives all 
others, and is the sweetly-sounding monosyllabic 
word, Cuba. 

In less than fifty years, the natives so easily 
converted to Christianity, so easily swayed, and 
so kindly natured, were exterminated by every 
species of cruelty the Spanish invaders could de- 
vise. One’s very blood curdles at the record of 
the atrocities practiced upon them. The treat- 
ment meted out to the early inhabitants, has been 
extended without mitigation of harshness to the 
wretched negroes, imported there about the year 
1790, whose ranks in all the years intervening 
have been constantly replenished by the slave 
trade to the African coasts. It is said that statistics 
prove, that the prevalent idea that the slave popu- 
lation of Cuba exceeds that of the whites, is far 
from true; and that the excess of freemen over 
slaves is as one to three, although the negro does 
exceed the white population by more than one- 
sixth, there being a large number of free negroes 
on the island. 

There has been a deep-seated hatred among the 
slaves towards the Spanish powers, and it has been 
for years felt that they would gladly embrace any 
opportunity of avenging their wrongs; and in the 
many insurrections, it has taken the strongly forti- 
fied power of Spain under Captains-General, with 
her bitter, relentless punishment of all concerned 
in rebellion, to suppress the slave power. 

But all the whites of Cuba have considered 
themselves deeply wronged by the mother country, 
and sought opportunity to slip the yoke of the 
oppressor. It is asserted that the cruelties perpe- 
trated upon the slaves by their owners, is almost 
wholly due to the grinding exaction of the Spanish 
officials, and this likely isthe truth. At all events, 


in all the later struggles, the so-called rebels have 


enlisted the sympathies of the slaves to their cause 
by pronouncing them emancipated. It would 
seem as if Cuba must shake herself free from 
her tyrants, though her sons fight always under 
such immense disadvantages. Cubaa free country, 
will, of course, throw herself into the United 
States, and become part and parcel of this nation, 
to which geologically and geographically she once 
belonged; the outpost, the watch-tower, and the 
latest born, she may become the most highly 
valued child of the great Republic of the West. 
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Paper Currency—Something of a Curiosity.—A cir- 
culating medium that shall secure equity to both the debtor 
and the creditor classes, has from the earliest times engaged 
the attention of mankind, called into play the best powers of 
the best minds in every age, and to-day, as of yore, indi- 
viduals and nations are giving the subject their best thoughts. 
From the fast no new discoveries have been brought forth 
from and by which the nations of the Jresent time can safely 
accept as guides in the monetary world. New causes of suc- 
cess and defeat become factors now that were unknown Zhen. 
Even in our own country various measures have been tried, 
both of a moral and coercive character: the first, in conso- 
nance with liberty; the second, imperial and autocratic in its 
aims. As partaking of the latter design and purpose, we 


give the following bill, brought before the Legislature of | 


Rhode Island in 1784. For this bill, and the address which 
accompanies it, we are indebted to our esteemed correspond- 
ent, George C. Mason, of Newport. The paper containing 
them was printed by Southwick & Barber. The old style, 
trough quaint, is adhered to. [Southwick, the printer, 
established the Mercury in 1758.] 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, &c. 


I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will use my 
| best Endeavours that the Paper Bills emitted by the Authority 
| of this State, agreeably to an Act of the General Assembly, 
| passed at their Session holden in the City of Newport in May 
| last, shall have a Currency equal to Gold or Silver, according 
| to the Tenor of said Bills, and that I will not expose for sale, 
or vend within this State any Article or Articles, Goods, 
Wares or Merchandize, but what Iwill take in Pay for the 
same the Paper Bills emitted as aforesaid, at the same Rate 
or Price as 1 would in Gold or Silver, so long as this Ac 
remains in Force. So help me God; or this Engagement I 
make and give upon the Peril of the Penalty of Perjury. 

And which aforesaid Oath or Affirmation shall be made 
and subscribed by the Declarant, before either his Excellency 
the Governor, or his Honour the Deputy-Governor, or either 
of the Assistants within this State, or before a Justice of the 
Superior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize and General 
Gaol Delivery, or before some one or other of the Justices 
of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas, or Justice of the 
Peace within this State, who shall upon such Declarant’s 
taking and subscribing such Oath or Affirmation, give unto 
such Person a Certificate in the following Words : 








The following Draught of an A C T was laid before the | 
General Assembly at their last Session, and is now pub- | 
lished by their Order. 

An A C T to stimulate and give Efficacy to the Paper Bills | 

emitted by this State in May last. | 

WHEREAS a Number of Citizens of this State who | 
heretofore amassed great Wealth by the Depreciation of the | 
Securities issued by this State, by reducing their Value so as 
to purchase them for a mere Trifle, and after securing them 
in their own Hands, had the Address to have them consoli- 
dated at the Value when issued by the Treasurer, and being 
prompted by the same unjustifiable Motives of Lucre, are 
endeavouring to reduce the Value of the Paper Bills emitted 
by this State in Order to get them into Possession at a very 
depreciated State, that they may compel the Persons who 
have mortgaged their Lands for the same Bills to redeem 
them with Gold and Silver, or to surrender up their Estates; 
and others from a Spirit of Opposition, and to weaken the 
Reins of Government, and to render abortive the good and | 
salutary Laws of this State have and do endeavour to depre- 
ciate and lessen the Value of the said Paper Bills, and as 
the major Part of the Inhabitants of this State were reduced 
to great Distress from the Scarcity of a circulating Medium 
before the emitting of the late Bank of Money, and will 
again soon be in such distressing Circumstances, unless Effi- 
cacy be given to the same. 

Wherefore, Be it Enacted by this General Assembly, and by 
the Authority thereof it is hereby Enacted, That each and 
every Citizen within this State, and each and every Person 
residing within this State for the Purpose of Trade or Com- 
merce, owing temporary Allegiance thereto, shall take and 


Be it remembered, That A B, of in the County 
of hath this Day taken and subscribed the Oath or 
Affirmation prescribed by Law, for giving Efficacy to the 
Paper Bills emitted by this State. Given under my Hand at 

in the County aforesaid, this Day of 
A. D. 1786. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
each and every Officer of Justice administering the Oath or 
Affirmation aforesaid, shall carefully keep and preserve such 
subscribing Testimony of the Declarant’s making, and shall 
also on the First Day of January, A. D. 1787, make a Return 
to the City or Town Clerks of each City and Town, the 
Names of all Persons who shall subscribe and take the afore- 
said Engagements before them. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
each and every Person who shall subscribe and take the 
aforesaid Oath or Engagement, and afterwards shall wilfully, 
wittingly, and knowingly break the same, or be guilty of a 
Breach thereof, and shall thereof be lawfully convicted be- 
fore the Superior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize and 
General Gaol Delivery, within this State, he, she, or they, so 
offending, and being convicted as aforesaid, shall suffer all 
the Pains, Penalties and Forfeitures of Persons convicted of 
wilful and corrupt Perjury. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
each and every Officer, civil and military, elected within this 
State, shall within Twenty Days after the rising of this As- 
sembly, take and subscribe the aforesaid Oath or Affirmation, 
or he shall be rendered incapable of acting or officiating in 
said Office. 





subscribe the following Oath or Affirmation, viz. 


Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
each and every Representative for any City or Town within 
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this State, shall previously to his taking his Seat in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, at their Session to be holden on the last Mon- 
day of October instant, take and subscribe the aforesaid Oath 
or Affirmation. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
each and every male Inhabitant within this State, of Twenty- 
one Years of Age and upwards, who shall refuse or neglect 
to subscribe and take the aforesaid Oath or Engagement, on 
or before the last Day of December, A. D. 1786, shall be, 
and he is hereby declared incapable to be elected to any 
Post of Honor or Profit within this State, or to exercise the 
Funétions of any civil or military Office therein, after said 
Time, or of giving his Vote or Suffrage for electing any Offi- 
cer or Representative within this State: Provided always and 
nevertheless, that this Act shall not extend to Persons who 
are absent out of the State, or to Infants under the Age of 
Twenty-one Years, who may within Forty Days after their 
arrival within this State, or their attaining the Age of 
‘Twenty-one Years, take and subscribe the same, and thereby 
be entitled to all the Privileges and Immunities of Citizens. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That no 
person resident within this State, shall be permitted under any 
Pretence whatever, either to enter or clear any Vessel or Vessels 
in either of the Intendant’s Offices within this State, unless 
the Person or Persons so presenting to enter or clear any Ves- 
sel or Vessels as aforesaid, shall previous thereto, take and 
subscribe the aforesaid Oath or Affirmation, and also produce 
a Certificate to the Intendant of Trade, that the Owner or 
Owners of said Vessel or Vessels, have also taken and sub- 
scribed the aforesaid Oath or Affirmation. 

And be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, 
That no Practitioner in the Law within this State shall be 
qualified or permitted to commence, prosecute, or defend any 
Action or Suit at Law in any Court of Law within this State, 
unless he hath previous thereto taken or subscribed the Oath 
or Affirmation as aforesaid. 





Jn GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Ocfober Session, A.D. 1706. 

Resolved, That the preceding Draught of an Act be copied 
by the Secretary, and be sent by Express to each Town-Clerk 
of the State, within Ten Days from the rising of this As- 
sembly, That the City and Town-Clerks issue their Warrants 
as soon as may be to convene the several Towns in legal 
Meetings, in Order that the Sense of the Freemen respecting 
the said Bill, by Instructions, may be communicated through 
their Representatives to the General Assembly at the next 
Session. And that the said Act be also published in the 
several News-Papers in the State. A True Copy: 

Witness, HENRY SHERBURNE, Def. Sec’ry. 





Newport, October 9, 1786. 

My FELtow CITIZENs, 

As the Test-Act proposed in the General Assembly the 
last week for forcing a currency of the Paper Money, emit- 
ted by this State in May last, at par with gold and silver is 
expected, agreeably to the order of the Assembly, to be 
published, and that it will appear in this day’s paper, it is 
to be hoped the freemen, and all the good people of this 
State, will give it that deliberate attention which an act so 





alarming in its consequence requires.—By the first penal law 
heavy and grievous fines with disfranchisement were tried to 
effect that whfch no penal law ever yet did effe¢t—An 
amendment of this was attempted by taking away that most 
darling and inestimable privilege, trial by juries.—Neither 
of these could be borne, or executed, being utterly subver- 
sive of the unalianeable rights of the citizen, and directly 
against the Magna Charta, the Constitution of this State. 

Yet, as though it was meant to give a finishing 
stroke, and the highest possible insult to the feelings of 
every freeman, and to beat an alarm in the minds of all, 
this third bill was laid before the House, and eagerly urged 
by some to be instantly passed into a law:—But like Pan- 
dora’s box, the bill appeared to be fraught with such mali- 
cious designs, and such a train of evils, that, eager and 
desirous as a very great majority appeared to be, to have 
something done for bringing the money into circulation, the 
House could not be brought into so rash a measure. It 
was proposed, however, that if the House would not vote 
the bill off the table, which it is conceived would have been 
most to the honor of the House to have done, that the bill 
should be referred to the next session,—that in the mean 
time it should be published for the information of the 
people at large:—That if it was necessary such an oath 
should be imposed, and thereby a flood of perjury intro- 
duced to the entire abolishing all moral obligations; if it 
was necessary that the rights of the electors should be thus 
cut off, and that the conduct of onr legislators should never 
be liable to be scanned, that it should thus be in the power 
of the legislators, from time to time, by additional tests (not 
oaths of allegiance to the constitution) but oaths merely in 
approbation of the acts of the legislators, thereby putting it 
in their power to destroy the fair fabric of a republican gov- 
ernment, and introduce that of an aristocracy; and by the 
same principles, finally to establish a despotic power, either 
in a few or one.—If all this should be thought necessary 
—the people at large should first give their assent.—The 
chains should be fastened by themselves.—There have been 
times that the mover of such a bill would have been thought 
chargeable with the crime of high treason against the consti- 
tution. But a series and progress of violations upon the 
rights and liberties of a people, make almost anything fa- 
miliar and easy to be embraced, till they find the poison has 
devoured the vitals, or the insinuating sting has reached the 
heart. 

Pause, My Countrymen! Listen not to insinuations of 
designing men, building up their importance and popularity 
upon your ruins ;—read and think for yourselves; sell not 
your birthright for a mess of pottage. Let no deceptions 
fasten upon you.—Let no pecuniary views allure you from 
the highest regard to your liberties, to the free constitution 
you are blessed with. ‘When you have fully seen and ex- 
amined the baleful effects which must have issued from such 
an act, you will shudder at the brink which your most in- 
valuable rights stood upon, while it was deliberating whether 
this bill should pass imto an act, or not.—Rejoice and thank 
your God, that you have escaped as a bird out of the hands 
of the fowler; and as you have now the power, determine 
the fate of the snare; condemn it to utter banishment, and 
caution your representatives; instruct them to a religious 
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regard to your free constitution, to your Magna Charta, and 
the fundamental principles of government, well planned and 
guarded by your great and pious ancestors, and@hitherto pre- 
served at the expense of your own blood, and the blood of 
your fathers, sons and brethren, From this bill, and from 
such coercive, nnconstitutional and unpolitic measures, turn 
your attention to the proposals made for taking away the pre- 
tended necessity of such measures, and for providing ways 
and means for making it the interest of the people, without 
tortures, without oaths, and without the loss of our liberty, 
and the free exercise of the constitution, for accommodating 
the unhappy divisions of the State, and for giving the paper 
money the best possible credit. 

It was moved, seconded, and after every obstacle thrown 
in the way, it was finally voted, that a Committee of 
Ten—five of the majority and five of the minority—should 
retire and take into consideration, and devise the best ways 
and means of settling our unhappy differences, and that 
might most effectually give credit to the paper money emit- 
ted.—This Committee of the House consisted of Mr. Mar- 
chant, Mr. Anthony, Mr. Brown, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Shelden, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Barton, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Joslyn, and Mr. 
Holden.—They were upon the business an afternoon and till 
late in the evening—and in the morning brought in their 
report, signed by eight out of ten of the Committee.—The 
Report was as follows: 

“The Committee upon ways and means for establishing 
and giving the fullest credit to the paper money emitted by 
this State, humbly report, 

“ That for accommodating the unhappy difference respect- 
ing the paper money emitted by this State, and for establish- 
ing the currency upon the most permanent basis, by means 
the most natural, familiar, and constitutional; it be recom- 
mended that all penal laws heretofore enacted for forcing the 
currency be repealed; that the clause in said emitting act, 
declaring that a tender of said money, and refysal, shall 
work an extinguishment of the debt, be so altered, that in- 
stead of its extinguishing the debt, a tender made and refused 
shall stop all future interest in such securities, until the cred- 
itor shall be willing to receive his debt, and that upon all 
executions upon judgments already obtained, and that here- 
after shall be served. upon the debtor, and upon all judg- 
ments that shall hereafter be obtained the debtor shall have 
it in his power to lodge the debt and cost in the clerk’s office 
of the court where such judgment was obtained or execution 
issued, and take the clerk of said court’s receipt therefore, 
which shall operate as an absolute and full discharge of such 
debt; and if the creditor shall not apply for the same within 
six months from the time it shall be lodged, the clerk shall 
pay the same into the General Treasury to and for the use of 
the State. Provided nevertheless, that nothing in these pro- 
posals is to be construed or understood to operate contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of the emitting act otherwise 
than the different manner of tender. 

“That the Excise A&t be revived with such amendments 
as may be thought advisable, the excise to be paid in the 
paper money emitted by this State.—That the impost duties 
be paid also in said emission, or in the orders already drawn 
on the Impost-Office by the Treasurer, and that no further 
orders be issued. 








“ That annual State taxes be made as large as may be well 
sustained by our constituents, and be collected with the strict- 
est punctuality. 

“‘ That the zz¢erest and principal of the State debt be paid 
in said paper emission by annual payments, as far as such 
taxes, impost and excise may be sufficient, after incidental 
charges of goverment are satisfied. — 

“ That an act or acts be made agreeably to the foregoing 
resolutions.” 

To the honest and well-meaning of my countrymen, I ad- 
dress myself.—As you are to be called upon by order of the 
Assembly, for your approbation or disapprobation of the 
Test-Act, before observed upon, you will have both that, and 
the foregoing proposals to deliberate upon. Are those pro- 
posals not honest ?—Are they not such as must be approved 
by every cool, thinking, honest man?—The whole minority 
were ready to have promised their consent, and their fullest 
support to the paper money, if those proposals could but be 
admitted, instead of those penal laws that have so much dis- 
tressed the State and depreciated the money.—For every man 
must confess the money has been greatly depreciated, and 
finally stopped from any circulation, saving that of paying 
off former contracts. 

I readily grant that such as have wished for the paper 
money merely to discharge their past debts may not agree 
with me—but such as wished to be relieved from their bur- 
thens and difficulties by honest and easy means, such as 
wished for monies to be raised in a manner the most easy to 
the people—such as wished for the discharge of the State 
debt by this currency—such men will approve of the pro- 
posals made by the Committee—because all those ends would 
have been answered by them. 

What think you then, my countrymen, when you are in- 
formed, that although these proposals were made by a Com- 
mittee of the House, who were ordered to report, and al- 
though reported by all the Committee, except Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Joslyn, yet the House would not even receive the report 
of their own Committee. Judge ye, my fellow-citizens and 
countrymen, who are well-wishers to the peace and happi- 
ness of the State?—-Who have proposed and promoted mea- 
sures, the best calculated to give the greatest credit to the 
currency ?—Who are sincere, and who are only seeking their 
own private, wicked, and designing ends?—You have an 
important subject before you. 

My fellow-citizens, paper credit is a mere matter of opinion. 
—To attempt to compel the opinions and sentiments of men 
on any subject whatsoever, whether it be political, moral or 
religious, is repugnant to every idea of liberty and common 
sense. Indeed it is impossible by any other force than the 
force of reason, to convince the understanding. By oaths, fines, 
imprisonment and tortures, men may be compelled to declare 
opinions to be true, which in their consciences they know to 
be false. In this way men have been hypocrites, but they 
have ever held in utter abhorrence, the authors of their hy- 
pocrisy. If you should suffer this political paper money ées¢ 
to be introduced, it may lead to other tests.—Religious tests 
may be introduced, and the people of this, yet, thank Heaven! 
free government, be forced to swallow any creeds that may he 
imposed upon them, and the most solemn obligations of mo- 
rality and religion, be utterly annihilated. 
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Determine then wisely.—Determine whether you will 
continue freemen, or whether by consenting to such abom- 
inable tests, you will fetter yourselves and your posterity in 
bondage: introduce perjury like an overflowing flood, and 
totally destroy every moral obligation, and throw the State 
into anarchy, confusion, and civil wars. 

From ali which evils, may your determinations, direéted 
by a kind Providence, deliver us. 

A Well-wisher to the State. 


Novel Attractions in a Curious City.—A writer de- 
scribing the streets of Stamboul, says: Every nationality 
under heaven seems here to have given each other ren- 
dezvous for business or pleasure. Mussulman, Jew, and 
Christian; Syrian, Greek, and Turk; Frank and Armenian, 
with all the nondescript Levantine brood of half-breeds and 
hybrids of every color under the sun, from the Ethiopian 
and the Moor to the Circassian, here jostle each other, and 
seem almost equally eager in pursuit of some invincible 
object. No tongue has the predominance, for ten languages 
assail the ear at every step. Clusters of bright-colored 
Feringees are met everywhere. Ladies and their atten- 
dants, old and young, dark and fair, meet the eye at every 
turn, offering a solid resistance to any attempt to make way 
against the current; while flashing eyes and voluble tongues 
give further evidence of vitality and ubiquity. 

Women chaffer with the shopman, toss his goods about, 
appeal to his conscience, and depreciate his wares with as 
perfect and practical an understanding of a woman’s privi- 
leges as the most advanced of their European sisters. The 
fact possibly lends a sharper edge to their speech, and in- 
creases the vivacity of their desire for bargains. In any 
case, I should judge that both the grave Turk and the 
plausible Armenian have enough to do to hold their own 
against such keen, knowing customers. To those who have 
never been to a Turkish bazaar I fear it would be impossible 
by words to convey any clear impression of the scenes which 
arrest the eye at every moment, and every one different from 
the other. 

Albert Smith tried no mean powers of description, and 
ended by presenting a gorgeous picture of heaped-up riches 
in every form and shape, from cashmere shawls and jewelled 
pipes to glittering arms and embroidered slippers. Never- 
theless, the miles of these intricate covered ways, lit only 
from above by small sunk windows, with a line of shops on 
each side, and stalls jutting out in the midst of a pushing 
crowd of busy people, of porters with heavy loads, who 
expect you to look out for the safety of your own head and 
eyes, have altogether a distracting effect. Nothing but a 
sincere and conscientious desire for personal knowledge of 
the most practical kind would ever take a visitor through a 
series of successive explorations into the deeper byways of 
this vast labyrinth of shops and alleys, which never appear 
to end. ; 

Perhaps a passionate longing for Oriental china, of which 
there are some rare and beautiful specimens to be picked up, 
or a Persian carpet of unrivalled colors, the indulgence, in 
fine, of any strongly developed collector’s mania, might 
carry the day and make its victim find compensation for 
days of exhausted strength; but I do not believe in persis- 
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tence under weaker impulses. To the traveller, neverthe- 
less, in search of the most charactertstic traits or distinctive 
features of each place and people he visits, let him not fail 
to go to the two great bazaars of Stamboul, and he will carry 
away with him memories of Turkish life and customs nothing 
else can supply, and which time will not easily obliterate. 


A Prize from Antiquity.—A large roll of papyrus, 
covered with inscriptions, was discovered some twenty years 
ago under the floor of an old tomb in Thebes. It was 139 
feet long by 16% inches broad, and looked something like a 
stair-carpet. Mr. Harris, the lucky finder, bought it fora 
comparatively low price. His daughter, Miss Harris, felt 
convinced that it was a treasure, and to make sure against 
accidents, set herself to the immense work of tracing every 
sign and letter on it upon a paper of equal extent. She 
succeeded in making a fac-simile of it. Her father died, 
and the lady took a house at Koumel Dyk, Alexandria. A 
few years ago an explosion occurred in the house, which 
was reduced to fragments. Of its contents the two chief 
treasures alone escaped unharmed—the papyrus and Miss 
Harris herself. The great Egyptian archeologist, M. Brugsch 
Bey, examined the papyrus and told the Khedive of its great 
value, and the Egyptian Government offered the sum of 
42,000 for it. But Miss Harris would not part with it. 
She brought it to England, when the British Museum pur- 
chased it for a larger sum, and from that time to this, Dr. 
Birch and his corps of Egyptologists have been deciphering 
it, while scribes have been engaged in copying it. It proves 
to be a complete record of the life and works of Rameses 
III., and a statement of the condition of things at Thebes 
three thousand years ago. 


A Remarkable Family.—To our esteemed correspond- 
ent, W. G. F., we are indebted for this: Perhaps you would 
like to tell the readers of the MONTHLY of a FouRTH OF JULY 


FAMILY living in Allentown, Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Ward have been married a little over ten years, and 
thus far they have had eight children, each born on the 
Fourth of July. See the record: 

July 4, 1869—A daughter, Bridget, living. 

July 4, 1871—A son, James, dead. 

July 4, 1872—A son, Barney, living. 

July 4, 1873—A son, dead. 

July 4, 1874—A son, Charles, living. 

July 4, 1875—A daughter, Mary Ann, dead. 

July 4, 1876—A son, dead. 

July 4, 1877—A son, Winnie, living. 

Somebody complains because the father has been unable 
to take part in Fourth of July celebrations out of town. 

One thing is certainly beyond dispute concerning this fam- 
ily, and that is the patriotism of the parents. The 4th of 
July will certainly be to them a day of celebration, even should 
it cease to be observed as a national holiday. The day will 
to them possess a three-fold interest: To keep green the 
memory of the four loved ones gone; to commemorate the 
nativity of the four now living; to honor the day as one of 
declared independence of the Colonies. But is there not 4 
meaning deeper than all these things in such coincidences 
of birth? 
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Gail Hamilton’s novel of “ First Love is Best,’ has for 
its object (as explained in her preface), reformatory measures 
regarding the novel of hapless denouement; at present, as 
she asserts, largely on the increase. She has fairly taken up 
arms in defence of woe-begone heroines, with a view to con- 
voying them through incredible trials, to ever-blooming 
shores of bliss. 

There are persons who timorously acknowledge to a marked 
preference in favor of the novel of happyending. These are 
often quiet, unobtrusive women, whose lives have been fullest 
of trouble; persons of whom we patronizingly speak as hav- 
ing nothing to live for; forgetful that if they have borne 
much their compensations may have been in beneficent 
correspondence; as also, that conceptions of happiness and 
unhappiness resolve themselves at last into conditions of 
temperament. “The slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” may assail them, bruising and wrinkling the fair ex- 
terior, while leaving in undisturbed serenity germs of hope 
within. Tender-hearted women who have outlived the sen- 
timent of their youth, so far as they are personally interested, 
and who with inherent longings reach out to its portrayal in 
story. Women who instinctively avoid the tragedies of life, 
and who so far as their own experiences are concerned, throw 
a romantic flavor over its roughest edges. Women absorbed 
in every-day incidents to the exclusion of worrying remem- 
brances. Through a yielding quality of temper they are en- 
abled to weep over harrowing situations of distress, and to 
rejoice in the triumphant finale, at the dropping of the cur- 
tain. And these are among story-readers, for whom writers 
weave fabrications of highly-wrought coloring, which are 
recognized on both sides as such, yet by a compact having 
its foundation in mutual dependencies, tacitly adhered to. 

There is another class of readers whose sentiment has 
taken a wider range into far-away realms of space. There 
is a glory somewhere for us all! And these in delineations 
of romance, surreptitiously delight in obscurity of expression 
and in figurative representation ; under shelter of which the 
imagination is left free to wander in green pastures and along 
unbidden pathways. The logic which would clip the wings 
of Pegasus, is an act of oppression to which they cannot sub- 
scribe; logic, which if unanswerable in practical views of 
utility, would yet cast disparagement upon the divinity of 
creative thought. Such as these would shrink and shudder 
before the prompt speech of Gail Hamilton. 

With painful certainty they perceive that failure is the rule, 
and success the exception in the every-day world. What won- 
der then that they look coldly upon delineations of art which 
celebrates victory alone, or that with sympathizing instincts they 
should prefer the imagery reversed to shaded coloring? The 
novel of felicitous ending, to this class, savors largely of the 
inane. The warp and woof of life is strangely mixed. Streaks 
of gray, and streaks of vermilion alternate with wave-like 
regularity. The ups and downs of life are proverbial; and 
if at intervals rest is vouchsafed, it is well. But there’s has- 
tening; joys and sorrows forever wave their adieus. 





The aggressive prose of Gail Hamilton may serve to point 
a moral with wonderful exactgess; but so far as adorning a 
tale is concerned the drapery sadly lacks in softness of tex- 
ture, and in delicacy of workmanship. Her logic glares 
with blinding force upon the quivering nerves of sensibility ; 
her brilliants glow and scintillate with steady persistence 
through sunshine and storm ; not perceiving the happy effect 
of light and shade in the picture destined for immortality. 


Genealogical Notes: Containing the Pedigree of the 
Thomas Family, of Maryland, and its Connections. By 
LAWRENCE BucKLEY THomMAs. Baltimore: Charles Har- 
vey & Co., Publishers. 

This work contains the pedigree of over fifty families, 
with biographical sketches of much interest and value to the 
historian as well as to the present generation. It is em- 
belished with six full-page and seventeen smaller illustra- 
tions, coats-of-arms, views, etc., and is a quarto of one 
hundred and ninety-seven pages, printed on heavy tinted 
paper, with blank pages for notes, and bound in extra cloth, 
half Morocco, and half Turkey. 

It would be well were more of such publications issued, 
as they serve to show in definite form the connecting links 
between the past and present, while at the same time they 
establish certain rights which so frequently are the cause of 
protracted litigations and much bitterness among kindred. 
Selfish interests so frequently predominate over justice, that 
we cannot but welcome anything which tends to mitigate 
the evils growing out of such triumph. The family tree 
should bé one of the priceless souvenirs of every household, 
and in what better form can it be preserved than in volume 
form, handsomely printed and bound as in the one here 
referred to? 


History of the City of New York. By Mrs. MARTHA J. 

Lams. New York: A. S Barnes & Co. 

We have received Parts XV. and XVI. of this entertaining 
and instructive history. They complete the first volume, 
which is now ready for delivery. We have noticed this 
publication several times, as the Parts appeared, as a credit to 
both author and publishers, and the completion of this first 
volume sustains our previous “ good words” for it. The 
author, in the preface, says: “It is the outgrowth of more 
than a dozen years of careful study and persistent research. 
The most eminent scholars of the land are among those who 
have given me counsel and encouragement. I have never 
lost sight of the magnitude and importance of the task before 
me, New York being the central point in all American 
history; nor have I in any instance indulged fancy at the 
expense of historical exactness and symmetry. My original 
purpese to produce a standard authority, has been my latest 


. purpose. On all matters where difference of opinion exists, 


I have examined both sides without prejudice or partiality. 
If, in the treatment of a subject which combines so many 
sources of thrilling interest, and which is dear to the heart 
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of every American citizen, I have given warmth and color 
as @well as life and expression to realities, and found favor 
with the great sympathetic reading public, then my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


Margaret Fuller’s Place in Literature.—It is now 
almost universally acknowle@ged that our literature is a 
power in the world; the well-known question of Sydney 
Smith “ Who reads an American book?” being now ac- 
curately answered by, “‘ Who that has in any degree the true 
spirit of culture, does zo¢ read an American book ?” 

As we area great nation, so have we a great literature. 
But this literature has not, like a Genii’s fairy palace, grown 
in one shprt hour. It is the result of self-renunciation and 
patient work, of fidelity to conscience and the laws of art. 
Much has been done which of necessity is not of permanent 
value; in the stern analysis of the future shall they be 
determined. 

It has certainly been her remarkable eloquence in con- 
versation, more than her contributions to the literary treasures 
of the world which has made the interest in Margaret Fuller 
so absorbing, her fame so illustrious, not only in her own 
country, but in England, France, and also Italy. The 
eloquent voice has long since grown silent, the bright and 
beautiful life has been shadowed by tragic death, and yet 
the influence of that life sti!l abides; a strong inspiration, a 
stimulus like that of mountain air. It must be that many 
of the peculiar characteristics of her genius were infused 
into her writings, though they are, indeed, very imperfectly 
representative of her intellectual depth or range of vision. 
Her genius shone the brightest in contact with other minds. 
Nevertheless, by these writings must her true power be 
determined; by means of these we may arrive at not an 
inaccurate idea of her permanent place in American litera- 
ture. 

Margaret Fuller’s written works but faintly indicate her 
genius, because her faculties were trained more for reception 
than production; with a fine conceptive imagination, she yet 
lacked executive power. Hence the drudgery of the pen 
was distasteful. ‘ How can I ever write with this impatience 
of detail! I shall never be an artist. I am delighted with 
my sketch, but if I attempt to finish it Iam chilled.” This 
was as much owing to the intense physical pain which was 
always her attendant evil genius, as to the structure of her 
mind. But though her works are fragmentary and defective 
in formal completeness, they are full of the “tide marks ” of 
great thoughts; though in cultivating her powers for the 
acquisition of knowledge, those of creation were not suffi- 
ciently exercised; still she has written well. It were not an 
exaggerated assertion that if more years of life had been 
granted her, with restored health, and the rich experience 
which her life abroad bestowed, she would have devoted 
her mature powers to the production of work which would 
have, in every way, fulfilled the promise of her youth. The 
loss of her history of the great Italian struggle for freedom, 
is a great and irreparable one. Strange mystery of Pro- 
vidence, that fatal accident off Fire Island Beach! 

Her writings are too well known to warrant a full cata- 
logue. The articles on Goethe and on Goethe’s works are 
the finest and most exquisite of all. The style is vigorous, 





compressed and brilliant, the thoughts logically adherent to 
the main line of argument. Her ideas are neither vague 
nor shadowy, but clearly defined and distinguishable from 
one another; and because she knew just what she wanted 
to say and said it in the most concise, hence forcible way, 
there is a pleasing contrast between her and Carlyle, who 
sometimes wearies us by repetitions of the same praises of 
his hero, With appreciative skill Margaret Fuller has dis- 
covered the subtle quality of Goethe’s genius and helps us 
to discover and admire it; yet with what fearlessness and 
precision she points out what we all, that is if we are in any 
degree honest with ourselves, feel in regard to Goethe’s 
character—that with his keen, flashing intellect and marvel- 
ous genius, there were failures in his life which we cannot 
but sternly condemn. 

Her translations from the great German poet are considered 
to be excellent; in fidelity to the original, and as far as pos- 
sible reproduction of its charms and grace, unsurpassed. 

A word of praise cannot be withheld from the “ Essay on 
the Modern English Poets.”’ It is the clearest exponent of one 
of Margaret Fuller’s most prominent characteristics—order, 
Each poet has given him his true position in regard to each 
other according to the invariable laws of poetry and art. 
The whole essay indicates the singular fineness of her per- 
ception of beauty; her comprehensive analytic intellect; 
originality and depth of thought; mechanical skill in the 
formation of sentences, All unnecessary words are rejected; 


each sentence is a model of brevity combined with greatest 
beauty, yet every word is so enlightening in its suggestive- 


ness, and so many valuable hints are given that the subject 
can be carried on endlessly if the reader be anything of an 
independent thinker. Everything Margaret Fuller wrote has 
this power of germinating in other minds and bearing rich 
intellectual fruit. It is one of the many proofs of her genius. 
Thus her influence is not lost, now she herself is gone; its 
effects are remote, stretching far away into interminable 
years. 

Her sketches of the eminent men and women she met 
abroad are truthful pen portraits—that of Carlyle, published 
in the memoirs, one of the best of the kind ever written. It 
shows keenness of observation, unerring insight into the 
essential principle of diverse manifestations of character, and 
skill in delineation ; while its felicities of expression and of 
allusion are numerous. 

It will be impossible, in this short paper, to attempt to 
criticize “Summer on the Lakes,’’ “ Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” nor any of Margaret Fuller’s less important 
writings, The subjects of these latter are sometimes trivial, 
and they are treated in a light, racy, superficial style; but 
they were written for recreation from arduous study, and 
should, though disappointing to us, be judged as such. 

Some of her best and most earnest thoughts on art and life 
are given in letters to her friends. After all it is by these 
that one is most magnetically attracted towards this noble and 
high-spirited woman, who, though sleeping beneath the 
“ waves of the tossing Atlantic,” still speaks to all who choose 
tolisten, They forma record of her life—its love, its faith, its 
heroism, and deep-hearted tragedy. They indicate intuitive 
knowledge of human nature, its needs and resources; thor- 
ough, profound scholarship, and deep sympathy for all who 
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looked to her for guidance and help. The work she did by 
these letters, written most often while suffering intense pain, 
was wide-reaching in its influences—a work than which none 
could conceivably be greater. It was to impress others with 
the greatness and dignity of the purposes which, ruled her 
own life, to raise them out of the dull and heavy atmosphere 
which they had always breathed, into a higher altitude of 
spiritual and mental culture. Undoubtedly this was as much 
accomplished by the silent power of her own attainment and 
progress as by her inspiring, soul-stirring words. It is said 
that the art of letter-writing is rapidly becoming one of the 
lost arts; that letters parallel to those of Lady Mary Mon- 
tague or Madame de Sévegné will never again be seen. 
We think the world may take courage and not wholly lose 
its faith in the eternal progression of the race while there are 
such letters written as F. W. Robertson’s and Margaret 
Fuller’s. 

In support of what has been said about Margaret Fuller’s 
conversational power, I am glad to find this testimony from a 
writer in the Westminster Review. ‘She was as copious 
and oracular as Coleridge; brilliant as Sterling; pungent and 
paradoxical as Carlyle. Gifted with the inspired powers of 
a Pythoness she saw into the hearts and over the heads of all 
who came near her.” ; , 

And now what is Margaret Fuller’s place in American 
literature? 

Intellectual greatness is displayed in many ways. The 
poet sees qualities in material objects and in the common 
experiences of humanity invisible to men of coarser percep- 
tion—less subtle insight. He can combine these isolated 
experiences into an artistic whole by the uniting power of 
his genius, and sing songs for our endless rapture and de- 
light. But there is another phase of intellectual greatness 
displayed in our age, in point of fact the natural and inevi- 
table outgrowth of our way of thinking, and the degree of 
perfection which has been attained in all branches of learning 
and science. This critical faculty is inferior to the “ vision 
and the faculty divine,” but it is of the same nature, par- 
taking of the same essential spirit, and ruled by the same 
laws. Margaret Fuller was “no artist, and never wrote an 
epic, romance or drama, yet no one knew better the qualities 
which go to the making of these.”! . She was essentially a 
critic, perhaps the most scholarly critic America has pro- 
duced. When, in 1840, the celebrated Dia/, to which 
contributed Emerson, Theodore Parker, Thoreau, and other 
leaders of the Transcendental movement, was started with 
an aim to elevate the minds of the people to a higher grade 
of culture, to furnish a high standard of -art to guide, no one 
was believed to be so suited for its editor as Margaret 
Fuller. 

At the present time it were well if her rigid analysis of 
books to be reviewed, and reliable accuracy in criticism 
could be imitated. She had a clear eye for the beautiful, 
the great and true, and welcomed them from whatever 
source they came. This unprejudiced reception of new 
ideas, this recognition of universal rather than narrow or 
local principles, this freedom from the servitude of long- 


1 Emerson. 











cherished current opinions, made her criticism comprehen- 
sive and liberal, instead of subjective or conventional. Hér 
intense love of truth, both in speculation and action, her 
fearless way of saying what she thought, made whatever she 
uttered vigorous and effective. Yet, because she scorned to 
minister to a false public taste, because she endeavored to 
raise the multitude up to her Standard rather than stoop to 
them, because she aimed keen shafts of satire against injustice, 
falsehood and pretence, careless if they struck those whom 
ignorant favoritism wished to shield, she was often misun- 
derstood, and had to endure the charge of being influenced 
by personal animosities. Her keen, sagacious eye saw what 
American literature lacked—that with all its vigor and 
originality-it needed cultivation. Culture was the shibboleth 
of the Transcendental party. Margaret Fuller announced 
its importance most decisively ; and what was still better, 
made her own life an inspiration and guiding star to all 
aspiring minds, by her power of acquiring knowledge, 
showed of what attainments the human intellect is capable; 
while, by her fortitude in bearing disappointment, by her 
power of evoking from hours of intense physical agony 
blessing and rapturous spiritual enjoyment, in fact, by the 
whole bent of her moral nature towards all which is noble 
and beautiful and true, she showed that the human spirit is 
also capable of education. 

As an editor she was exacting in her claims, because her 
taste, being refined and exalted by close acquaintance, we 
might almost call it friendship, with the best works of art in 
every language, could not tolerate with equanimity what 
was ignoble, coarse, or untrue to their universal laws. In 
point of fact, sincere and earnest belief was the formative 
cause of her most extreme dogmas. 

She does not impress us as ever having ventured beyond 
her depth. She had a well-defined idea of her own limits 
as well as capacity, hence avoided many of the mistakes 
and perplexities into which those critics fall who have not 
her practical common sense, accurately disciplined mind, 
and great powers of generalization She erred once and 
that grievously. It was in her estimate of Longfellow. With 
this exception she was one of the most reliable of critics. 

The habit of abstract thought and the constant study of 
poetry did not contract her horizon; her ideas in relation to 
social and political conditions were consistent with the most 
scientific and realistic modes of thought. And yet every- 
thing she wrote is beautifully colored by the brilliant hues 
of her ever-restless imagination. 

Indeed her critical writings indicate a calm, generally 
impartial judgment, an intuitive grasp of truth, a well-trained 
analytic faculty, and a keen, penetrating perception of beauty. 
Bright, subtle wit, originality of idea and expression, and 
innumerable rich allusions give these writings grace and 
freshness; while strong will, vigorous intellect and magnetic 
genius make them powerful in their influence upon us. 

She was certainly, next to Emerson, the most noble repre- 
sentative of the Transcendental movement in New England, a 
“peer of the realm in a new world of thought.” Her death, 
sad and tragic as it was, left a void which has never yet 
been filled. 
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Thoughts on the Seasons.—On Time’s dial are re- | Following the train of thought into which we are led, we 
corded the revolutions of planets and systems through | cannot pass by omignore the scenes and incidents born out 
boundless space, pauseless and ceaseless in their motions, | of and connected with the dying year. The retrospect is 


To us, the inhabitants of the earth, the dual revolvings of | not upon a void, nor is it a wilderness of meaningless con- 
our planet upon its axis, and in its orbit around the sun, ! fusion. Amid the jars and conflict of human motives and 


bring darkness and light, 
and distinctive seasons cf 
the year. 

Spring has come and 
gone; summer with its 
sultry sun has made the 
seeds of the field, the grass 
of the valley and grape of 
the vineyard to gladden 
the heart of the husband- 
man, while the plants of |" 
the grove and trees of the Wi 
forest have awakened into || 
a newness of life. And to | 
this silent influence of the 
solar orb the dews and 
winds of heaven have 
yielded their tribute of § 
vital forces. Light, also, 
has brought on its wings 
visions of the beautiful, to 
which it has graciously and 
regularly bestowed its ratio 
of creative power. All 
the elements of earth, sea, 
and air have formed a 
unity to reward the tiller 
of the soil, and over and 
above all the Supreme 
Ruler has wisely guided 
and bountifully snstained 
the children of men. Au- 
tumn, likewise, has come 
and gone. The chilly 
winds and icy snows of 
winter are already here, ‘ 
completing the circle of THE BABE IN THE MANGER. 

1877. 

As we look back in memory on that past, barren boughs | actions we see here and there, now and then, much to 
first come to view, scattered here and there over wide | admire and instruct. Order and harmony are not entirely 
domains. Then the budding season comes on apace, fol- absent qualities on the panorama before us. That priceless 
lowed by leaf, bud, and flower, while the face of nature puts | jewel—consistency—throws its lustre on favored portions of 
on its inviting smile, dons its verdant plumage, decked with | the canvas. Truth is not dead, nor virtue stifled, though 
garlands gay. In succession, next we see waving fields of | both have struggled with error and corruption. The cares 
golden grain, and orchards inviting with their tempting fruit. | of the world and deceitfulness of riches have choked the 
Later on we witness burdened granaries and well-stored | word in many places, still, in the main, the triumph of right 
barns, replenished tills and wardrobes. The year has, | gives us cause for rejoicing. We still believe that 
indeed, been a fruitful one, and the nation’s heart in thanks- | ‘Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again— 
giving has gone up to the Great Benefactor for his manifold The eternal years of God are hers ; 


anion end goodness. | But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
° - And dies amid her worshippers." 
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All along the highways and byways of life’s journeyings | 
are scattered fragments of wrecked hopes of the young and 
old. Favored schemes and projects have fallen still-born, | 
or grown to maturity, only to be crushed by public opinion, 
or some adverse combination. Through it all, however, 
there glimmers light sufficient to cheer us onward as a nation 
or individuals. Perfidy to trust has been exposed and the 
actors brought to shame. Violators of the elective franchise 
have been scourged 
by the righteous in- 
dignation of a free 
people, and the 
purity of the ballot- 
box made more 
secure for the fu- 
ture. Long stand- 
ing barriers between 
the two great sec- 
tions of our country 
have been removed, 
and those once in 
war against each 
other are now at 
peace. The sister 
States have joined 
hands in a more per- 
fect union. Confi- 
dence has taken 
the place of distrust, 
love in lieu of ha- 
tred, while the tide 
of trade and wheels 
of prosperity tell of 
better times in the 
near future. To 
our minds that fu- 
ture was never un- 
certain. We felt : 
that we only had 
“to labor and to 
wait.” 

Hope, that twin 
sister of Faith, 
through all check- 
ered’ scenes and’ 
vicissitudes of life, 
has buoyed us up, 
imparting a newness 
of spirit, when the old would flag or falter by the wayside. , 
It, indeed, has rarely for any great length of time refused to 
reflect its brightness upon our pathway. Even more than | 
the silver lining to the dark cloud, has it illumined and | 
cheered our footsteps. It could not be reasonably expected | 
that we would always realize anticipations, nor reach the 
summit of happiness. The dark hours have better prepared 
both mind and heart to understand and appreciate the bright | 
ones. The king of winter makes more welcome the maid of 
spring. But whether doubting or trusting, the world moves | 
onward, like the steady flowing river shimmering towards 
the sea. “Time and tide wait not” for the impulses or | 


actions of men. | 
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THE WIsE MEN OF THE EAST. 


| the liveliest interest and most anxious solicitude. 


77 

Already we are reminded of the near approach of a season 
made memorable in human history. In all our marts of 
trade and places of barter attention is arrested by signs of 
the coming event. Kindred and friends long separated are 
looking forward to the annual reunion. Hands are again to 
be clasped and hearts knitted closer together. Discord is to 
give way to concord, contention to harmony. OLD things, 
unseemly, are to pass away, and all things are to become 
NEW. Distance is 

to be spanned, and 
many lonely hearts 
and cheerless 
homes, we feel sure, 
will seon rejoice 
with kindly words, 
and we trust by 
still more worthy 
deeds. The young 
pand old, the gay 
and grave will form 
ehappy throngs 
around festive 

\ boards. All over 

. this broad and beau- 

‘ tiful land—aye! 
NN wherever Chris- 
tianity has found a 
footing, the joyous 
season will be hailed 
with words of exul- 

} tation, Nay, more! 
wherever humanity 
aspires towards a 
higher life, will 
greetings and re- 
conciliations take 

. place. The charac- 
ter of this season is 
nota unit. A trio of 
interests tluster 
around it. What 
they are, our readers 
need not be told; 
but what they fully 
signify all may not 
comprehend. In 
some respects they 
correspond with the 
three marked periods, natural to mankind, each fraught with 
The first 
of these, though beyond our own volition, dates an epoch 
ever to be remembered: it is that of birth. The second, in 
a large degree, is an event of choice, and one of our own 
creation, yet it is scarcely less weighty and far-reaching in 
its consequences of happiness or misery: it is that of mar- 
riage. The third is in accordance with the infallible laws of 


| nature, and from which there is no appeal, though it is more 


significant in its results than either named, for it terminates 
in endless felicity or banishment from the joys to come: it is 
death. But far above all these epochs in every human life, 
in importance, is that ove event we are on the eve of com- 
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memorating. It is the BirTH OF CHRIST, whose coming was 
foretold by Isaiah the Prophet. He was spoken of as the 
to be “Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 


King, and Prince of Peace,” upon whose shoulders were‘ 


to be the governments of the world, and in whom the hope 
of mankind was to rest. In the Annunciation angels gave 
to Mary its import, and caused her heart to leap with joy, 
So, too, the Wise Men of the East were given a sign in the 
heavens to proclaim the Messiah’s coming, and to serve them 
as a guide to where the child was born. In our illustration 
we behold “ The Babe in 
the Manger,” whose na- 
tivity spoke of Divine 
power and immortality 
to men. It is an old 
story, but made ever new 
each recurring season. As 
we look upon the picture 
of “The Three Wise 
Men,’’ their faith is 
worthy of all considera- 
tion. It is not their of- 
ferings of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh; for 
these in themselves are 
of but little value com- 
pared with their abiding 
faith in God’s revelations 
tothem. Their trust in 
these is what gives their 
acts potency,and renders 
their importance mea- 
sureless as affecting hu- 
man destiny. 

Now the characters of 
these wise men are worth 
knowing in respect to 
their individuality and 
personality. We are in- 
formed in traditional 
story that their names 
were Melchior, Jasper, 
and Balthazar. The first 
is represented to us as an 
old man,with long beard, 
who brought to the child 
Jesus an offering of gold. 





CAUGHT IN A SNoW STORM. 


related of this saint that he supplied three destitute maidens 
with marriage portions by secretly leaving money at their 
window; and as his day came just before Christmas, he thus 
was made the purveyor of the gifts of the season to all chil- 
dren in Flanders and Holland, who put out their shoes or 
stockings in the confidence that Santa Klaus, or Knecht 
Globes (as they call him) will put in a prize for good con- 
duct before morning. Another legend describes the saint as 
having brought three murdered children to life again; and 
these rendered him the patron of youth, 

Viewed from any stand 
point,the custom isa beau- 
tiful one, and we hope it 
will be fostered for all 
time. While the 25th of 
December commemorates 
the birth of Christ, may 
the joyous event be made 
thrice joyous by gifts to 
and from both old and 
young. ‘The merry bells, 
happy hearts, and silver 
voices, will add a pecu- 
liar sweetness to the 
words,“ A Merry Christ- 
mas,” or, “A Happy 
New Year,” both of 
which go out, with this 
issue from our editorial 
sanctum, and from the 
publishers of the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHEY, to con- 
tributors, subscribers, and 
friends. Think of us, as 
we shall of you, through- 
out the season and the 
coming ycar. 


Our Young Friends 
have frequently been sub- 
jects of our considera- 
tion. True, we have only 

= incidentally alluded to 
you in connection with 
Christmas, yet our hearts 
have often gone out to- 
wards you in confidence, 


The second is described as a beardless youth, whose tribute ; sympathy, and hope. We know too well that life would be 


was frankincense. The third, it is related, was black, or a 
Moor, with large, spreading beard, who tendered, as his gift, 
myrrh. They are also spoken of as having been the patron 
saints of travellers. 

Speaking of saints, let us not forget St. Nicholas, the 
patron of boys (Why not girls also?). We learn that he was 
the Bishop of Myra,and made his exit from the world in the 
year 326. In those times, and since, the young were and 
have been taught to revere him: and the popular fiction, 
which represents him as the bearer of presents to children 
on Christmas eve, is not only well known, but universally 
dramatized at least once in every year. Elsewhere it is 


a blank without your smiles and ringing laughter. The 
serious side and stern realities of life are to most of you 
unknown. Well that it is so. Sorrow and tribulation will 
come to you soon enough. ‘Those older than you must 
fight the world’s battles now. So it is decreed, and wisely, 
too. We need your love and childish faith. Nor is this all; 
your innocence and gaiety give those older the joys of home. 
Your elasticity of spirits turns many dull hours into mirth and 
song. The care of you is recognized by both father and 
mother; but think not that you are useless appendages to the 
household, They could not dispense with you; and why 
should we forget you? Listen, then, to what we have to say 
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through this medium. There are many ways in 
which you can increase your own happiness and 
those associated with you. First of all, cheerfully 
submit to the government of those who are appoint- 
ed to guide and direct your footsteps. Filial affec- 
tion and obedience can only honor you; it may, as 
it generally does, make you wiser and better. Boys 
and girls love sport, and they should have it; but 
with it there are, at times, necessary restraints. Be 
willing to bear disappointment now and then. 

We know you think sometimes that it is a great 
thing to be free to act like older people, and that 
their pleasures are greater than yours. This is not 
generally so, Many hardships and crosses have to 
be endured by those who provide for your many 
little necessities and pleasures. Bread-winning is 
often difficult. See, in our illustration, a father bat- 
tling with the elements. To be “ Caught in a Snow 
Storm” is, to the buoyant heart, usually grand. 
*Tis not so always. If far from home, on prairie 
wild, or some wilderness strange, where roam the 
lurking savage or ferocious beast, it then becomes a 
terrible thing. Hundreds perish thus every year. 
How much happier are you than they! 

You, perhaps, remember the story of the Fox 
and Grapes. In our illustration we read that 
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THE House PeT ON SKATES, 
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“THEY ARE Sour.” 


But this is not the thought to be inculcated. 
The lesson is, “ Not to condemn the grapes be- 


cause they are beyond your reach.” Your young 
heart will often yearn for, and your hands stretch 
out eagerly towards things not sweet or whole- 
some for you. Many tempting forms will invite 
you to take possession of them; but wisdom 
may say “it will defile.” Condemn not because 
they are to you forbidden. In riper years you 
may see much good in even sour grapes. 


Little boats should keep near shore ; 
Larger ones may venture more. 


The sea of life is full of shoals and quick- 
sands, We want you to shun them. When 
time shall give to you more age and wisdom, 
th n will be required of you endeavors more 


’m nly and womanly. We love courage and 


bo!dness in behalf of right. Usefulness is born 
of action, if only rightly guided. Our men 
dwarfs are the creations of inactive lives. We 
say, then, to you, be up and on the wing. Cul- 
tivate muscle and mind, Never allow time to 
hing heavy for want of exercise and wholesome 
motion. Most young people do not. The ap- 
p oaching season will furnish ample sources of 
amusement. Let it not be single-handed and 
alone. Share your joys with others. George, 
in our illustration, is dividing his fun with puss. 
“The House Pet on Skates” is better than no 
sport at all. Our representative men and wo- 
men lead active lives. Their early years were 
preparatory ones. Make yours likewise. Cul- 
tivate a love for the beautiful and good, and you 
can then grow up, like them, HAPPY. 
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How to make Music.—Keep your eye on your neigh- 
bors. Take care of them. Do not let them stir without 
watching. They may do something wrong if youdo. To 
be sure, you never knew them to do anything bad, but it 
may be on your account they have not. Perhaps if it had 
not been for your kind care, they might have disgraced 
themselves a long time ago. “Therefore do not relax any 
efforts to keep them where they ought to be. Never mind 
your own business—that will take care of itself. There is 
a man passing along—he is looking over the fence—be 
suspicious of him; perhaps he contemplates stealing, some 
of these dark nights; there is no knowing what queer 
fancies may have got into his head. 

If you find any symptoms of any one passing out of the path 
of duty, tell every one else what you see, and be particular 
to see a great many. It is a good way to circulate such 
things, though it may not benefit yourself particularly. Do 
keep something going—silence is a dreadful thing; though 
it is said there was silence in heaven for the space of half 
an hour, do not let any such thing occur on earth; it would 
be too much for this mundane sphere. 

If, after all your watchful care, you cannot see anything 
out of the way in any one, you may be sure it is not because 
they have not done anything bad; perhaps in an unguarded 
moment you lost sight of them—throw out hints that they 
are no better than they ought to be, that you shouldn’t 
wonder if the people found out what they were after a little 
while, then they may not hold their heads so high. Keep it 
going, and some one else may take the hint, and begin to 
help you along after a while, then there will be music, and 
everything will work to a charm. 


Tempting Ways.—A young lady known as a regular 
chatterbox having monopolized the conversation for the first 
hilf-hour at the table, asked a Quaker present how he liked 
tongue, remarking at the same time, that she had prepared it 
in several tempting ways, to which he meekly replied, “In 
repose.” A slight lull in the conversation followed. 

The Eye as a Chart.—Dreadful limits are set in nature 
to the powers of dissimulation. Truth tyrannizes over the 
unwilling member of the body. Faces never lie, it is said. 
No man need be deceived who will study the changes of 
expression. When a man speaks the truth in the spirit of 
truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. When he has base 
ends, and speaks falsely, hiseye is muddy, and sometimes 
a-squint. I have heard an experienced counsellor say that 
he never feared the effect upon a jury of a lawyer who does 
not believe in his heart that his client ought to have a 
verdict.— Zmerson, 


Equal to the Emergency.—“ At what age were you 
married?” asked she, inquisitively. But the other lady was 
equal to the emergency, and quietly responded; “At the 
parson-age.” 





A Beautiful Legend.—There is a charming tradition 
connected with the site on which the Temple of Solomon 
was erected. It was said to have been occupied in common 
by two brothers, one of whom had a family; the other had 
none. On the spot was a field of wheat. On the evening 
succeeding the harvest, the wheat having been gathered in 
shocks, the elder brother said unto his wife: “‘ My younger 
brother is unable to bear the burden and heat of the day; I 
will arise, take of my shocks, and place with his, without his 
knowledge.”” The younger brother, being actuated by the 
same benevolent motives, said within himself: “My elder 
brother has a family and I have none; I will contribute to 
their support; I will arise, take of my shocks and place with 
his without his knowledge.” 

Judge of their mutual astonishment when on the following 
morning, they found their respective shocks undiminished, 
This course of events transpired for several nights, when, 
each resolved in his own mind to stand guard and solve the 
mystery. They did so; when, on the following night, they 
met each other half-way between their respective shocks, 
with their arms full. 

Upon ground hallowed by such associations as this was 
the Temple of King Solomon erected—so spacious so mag- 
nificent, the wonder and admiration of the world. Alas! 
in these days, how many would sooner steal their brother’s 
whole shock, than add to it a single sheaf! 


Persistency.—* My dear Polly, I am surprised at your 
taste in wearing another woman’s hair on your head,” said 
Mr. Smith to his wife. ‘ My dear Joe, I am equally aston- 
ished that you persist in wearing another sheep’s wool on 
your back,” 


Was it Reason or Instinct?—An instance of extraor- 
dinary intelligence in a dog is given by a correspondent of 
Land and Water. The gentleman who witnessed the event 
was a short time since on a visit to Scotland, and during one 
of his walks he came across some men who were washing 
sheep. Close to the water where the operations were being 
carried on was a small pen, in whicha detachment of ten sheep 
were placed handy to the men for washing. While watching 
the performance his attention was called to a sheep dog lying 
down close by. This animal, on the pen becoming nearly 
empty, without a word from any one, started off to the main 
body of the flock and brought back ten of their number, and 
drove them into the empty washing pens. The fact of the 
dog bringing exactly the same number of sheep as had va- 
cated it, he looked upon at first as a strange coincidence—a 
mere chance. But he continued looking on, and much to 
his surprise, as soon as the men had reduced the number to 
three sheep, the dog started off again and brought back ten 
more; and so on he continued throughout the afternoon, 
never bringing one more nor one less, and always going for 
a fresh lot when only three were left in the pen, evidently 
being aware that during the time the last three were washing 
he would be able to bring up a fresh detachment. 





